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WHIMSICAL WALKER 


From the Painting by Laura Knight 
In the Twenty-seventh International Art Exhibit, Carnegie Institute 
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SAMPLING THE SCHOLASTIC MENU 


A Few Second-Semester Good Things 


Short Stories 
The short stories for the Second Se- 
mester will maintain the usual high liter- 
ary standard and will be accompanied by 
authoritative articles about their authors. 
They will be chosen from representative 
works of the following writers: 
Hugh Walpole 
Viola Paradise 
Don Marquis 
Grazia Deledda 
Stacy Aumonier 
Sigrid Undset 
James Oppenheim 
Ruth Suckow 
Roark Bradford 
Thyra Samter Winslow 
Ben Ames Williams 


Poetry 

The Poetry Corner, edited by Professor 
Orton Lowe of the University of Miami, 
will include selections from such signifi- 
cant contemporary poets as the following: 

Edwin Arlington Robinson 

Elinor Wylie 

Eunice Tietjens 

Carl Sandburg 

Humbert Wolfe 

Vachel Lindsay 

Dorothy Parker 

Samuel Hoffenstein 
And a page of Oriental Poetry 
(Persia, Arabia, India, China, 
Japan) 

Letters 

The series of choice excerpts from the 
best modern letter-writers so brilliantly 
inaugurated in the first semester with 
Walter Hines Page, Emily Dickinson, and 
William Dean Howells, will be carried on 
through the spring with letters from such 
great figures as the following: Madame 
de Sevigne, Anton Chekhov, John Keats, 
Franklin K. Lane, William James, Thomas 
and Jane Welsh Carlyle, Katherine Mans- 
field. 

Drama and Music 

Another distinguished one-act play wiil 
be published—this time from the pen of 
Paul Green, last year’s Pulitzer prize-win- 
ner. There will also be a special article 
by Dr. Frederick Koch, the famous di- 
rector of the Carolina Playmakers, at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Lieutenant Commander John Philip 
Sousa, the greatest bandmaster of our 
day, will discuss for The Scholastic the 
development of school bands. 


Departments 

Departments of special interest to Eng- 
lish classes that will continue include Tab- 
loid Book Reviews, The Book of the 
Week, The Library Table, Following the 
Films and My Favorite Character in Fic- 
tion. A special prize will be offered ct 
the end of the year for the best balanced 
list of books read voluntarily by students 
during the past twelve months. 


j 


Social Biography 
The interesting series of “Heroes of 
Social Progress” begun in October, will 
continue through the year. Subjects for 
these comprehensive biographical sketches 
will be chosen from such leaders of all 
times and nations as: . 
Robert Owen 
Ram Mohun Roy 
Giuseppe Mazzini 
Henry George 
Wilfred Grenfell 
Hideyo Noguchi 
John Howard 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
Jean Jacques Rousseau 
William Lloyd Garrison 
Clara Barton 


Patrick Geddes 
Debating: 


The important series of articles on the 
Technique of Debating by William R. 
Foulkes, Editor of The Debater’s Digest, 
will be continued with articles on: Or- 
ganization and Use of Material; Presenta- 
tion; and Refutation. 

There will be two more of the complete 
full-length debate outlines, subjects to be 
chosen from the following: 

Abolition of the Platt Amend- 
ment in Cuba. 

Abolition of the Jury System. 

Is Modern Advertising More 
Harmful than Beneficial to 
Society? 

Is the Development of Chain 
Stores Economically Desirable? 

The series of short debate briefs will 
also continue. 


American Government 


With the opening of a new Presiden- 
tial Administration, a period of intense 
interest and significance in governmental 
affairs begins. The Inauguration, the new 
Cabinet, the Special Session of Congress, 
and the policies of the Hoover Adminis- 
tration will be fully dealt with in special 
articles. 


Alphabets and Museums 


Two fascinating series of historical and 
sociological interest will be “How We 
Got Our Alphabet,” by A. A. Alter, and 
“The Living Museum,” by Dr. Andrey 
Avinoff, Director of Carnegie Museum. 


Departments 


Several departments of special value to 
history, current events, and social studies 
classes will be continued as follows: The 
Fortnight Abroad, The Fortnight in Pub- 
lic Affairs, Bubbles from the News Caul- 
dron, Short News Topics, Deaths of the 
Month, and Scrambled History. 


The Scholastic Awards 

The fourth annual Student-Written 
Number of The Scholastic, to be pub- 
lished April 13, will contain, as usual, the 
cream of the creative work of American 
High School students in literature and 
the arts. Thirty thousand students will 
compete for the honor of sharing in the 
distribution of $4500.00 in prizes. Prize 
winners in the nine major divisions of 
The Scholastic-Awards and the numerous 
other contests, will present their work in 
the Student-Written Number. Short stor- 
ies, essays, poetry, industrial and travel 
articles are some of the many features 
which will make this number one to be 
prized, 

More than any other single factor, the 
Scholastic Awards and the Student-Writ- 
ten Number of The Scholastic have stim- 
ulated creative development in the high 
school. To be included in The Student 
Written Number is an achievement of 
meal distinction for the student, and of 
pride for the teacher. 

Students will want to read this number. 
They can measure their own work witi 
that of-their fellow students. It will con- 
tain the best work which is done by high 
school students in the country. It is their 
number. 


Sports 

The Scholastic will cover the world 
of winter and spring sports in its usual 
practical and entertaining manner. There 
will be articles on basket ball, track, and 
camping by leading authorities in athlet- 
ics, and the high spot of this program 
will be furnished by Miss Helen Wills, 
the greatest woman tennis player of the 
world, with a tennis article stamped with 
her own unique personality. 


Puzzles 

The Mathematical Cross-word Puzzle 
published in the December 15 issue 
brought hundreds of replies. The Editors 
were amazed at the universal response to 
this brain-teaser, and will provide another 
puzzle of equal interest, though of an 
entirely different type, in the second se- 
mester. 


Some Interesting Titles 
Single articles on a great variety of in- 
teresting subjects will be published. Some 
of the subjects to be covered are as 
follows: 
Young Etchers 
Preserving the Story of the Snows 
John Smith, Homeless Man 
On Lending Books 
Greek or Barbarian? 
The Story of Toad Lane 
The Meanirg of Modern Art 
The American Rocking Chair 
Twentieth Century Bird 
Architects 
Why Is A Valentine? 
With a Camera Through the 
Lincoln Country. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 





HIS is the last issue of the first semester, 

and according to our system of number- 
ing, completes another volume of THE 
SCHOLASTIC. A detailed index of Volume 
13 appears on the inside back cover. Teach- 
ers who wish to devote some final sessions 
to a review of the semester’s work, will find 
valuable aids in the variety of objective tests 
prepared by Miss Geyer and Mr. Fixel, who 
conduct the SCHOLASTIC Lesson Plan on 
page 32. es 


T this point in the year it is natural to 

look forward to plans for the second 
half of the school year. We do not wish to 
give away our whole hand, for we some- 
times think that half the pleasure of reading 
an interesting magazine lies in the surprises 
that await the reader with each new issue. 
But to give teachers and students an idea of 
the future editorial program, we have pre- 
pared the advertisement on the inside cover 
page facing this one. Mow many additional 
subscriptions shall we put you down for? 


AURA KNIGHT, who painted our col- 

orful clown on the cover, not the 
least feature of which is the vivacious little 
terrier, is widely recognized as the most dis- 
tinguished of English women painters. Last 
year she was elected a member of the Royal 
Academy, and is only the second woman to 
achieve that honor since its foundation in 
1769, the other being Angelica Kauffmann. 
Mrs. Knight is a master of many media, 
more especially water color. She paints with 
masculine vigor and choice of subject mat- 
ter. Circus life, ballet scenes, in fact, any 
kind of lively action, attract her. Her line 
is always crisp and her color clear and 
joyous. 2 


ERO weather reminds us that the shrill 

whistle of the basket ball referee is 
heard in the land on ten thousand high 
school courts. For common sense and sound 
strategy, we recommend to all players and 
coaches of the great indoor game the writ- 
ings of Dr. “Red” Carlson, Basket Ball 
Coach at the University of Pittsburgh, whose 
teams are sweeping all before them. On page 
6, we publish the first of two articles by Dr. 
Carlson on the first principles of the game. 
Those who would like to learn his success- 
ful offensive principles, are referred to his 
new book, “You and Basket Ball.” 

a 


Px remember that the closing date 
(March 1) for the Scholastic Awards 
Contest is drawing on apace. Classes and 
clubs in social studies are urged to enter the 
Community Service Division. Details on re- 
quest. 
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Modern Art ivi the Church 


5 

N Tulsa, Oklahoma, new concepts of art and new concepts of 

religion have been combined in the erection of the Boston Avenue 

Methodist Church, nearing completion. The church, -which 
when completed will-be one-of the most beautiful buildings in the 
Southwest, is one of the first to be constructed throughout in the 
modern manner. The building, of Indiana limestone, was designed by 
Adah Robinson, director of the Tulsa Art Association and exponent 
of modern art, and unusual terra cotta figures have been made for the 
exterior by Robert Garrison, a New York artist and architect. 

Surmounting the entire structure is the 260 foot tower. The dec- 
orative design of the walls is achieved by a combination of planes and 
surfaces, and they are topped by one of the most striking examples of 
modern sculpture on the church—a succession of huge hands folded 
in prayer which rise above the line of the roof and surround the top 
of the spire. 

Six groups of doorway decorations were made by the sculptor, each 
signifying the three functions. of the church: worship, religious edu- 
cation, and missions. Over the-three doors of the north entrance three 
groups symbolize Religious Education, the Spirit of Christianity, and 
Worship. Figures above the building’s south entrance tell of the 
Church's service to humanity. 

The interior of the church is also constructed with a simplicity of 
design and lack of ostentatious detail typical of the modern tendencies 
in art. In addition to the main auditorium, the church will include a 
large community hall, kitchen and dining rooms, choir rooms, a gym- 
nasium, and class rooms, making the building an important factor in 
all civic progress. 
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rk; Avenue Methodist 


Church of Tulsa, 

Oklahoma, as it 
| will look when 
completed. It is 
winning wide rec- 
ognition us an ex- 
ample of the suc- 
cessful application 
of modern art ten- 
dencies to ecclesias- 
tical architecture. 
The building itself 
and all interior and 
exterior decoration 
is modernistic in 
design. 























— - (Left) The Boston 
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(Above) Terra cotta figure of a kneeling woman, exe- 

cuted by Robert Garrison for the Tulsa Church. The 

figure is typical of the decorations for the church, the 

keynote being extreme simplicity and expression of the 
spirit of the church of today. 
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(Below) One of the male heads which 
form the groups above the entrances 
to the church. 
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Doubloon Gold 


By John Russell 


REMEMBERED the big chap with the China-blue 

eyes and the great mop of tangled fair hair. I had 

seen him one night, a month or so before, at Monte 
Carlo, where he wound up a run against the red by 
snapping the sovereigns off his cuff links. And here, in 
the Casino Pavao, at Funchal, I remarked him in almost 
the identical gesture. He fumbled through all his 
pockets before he found and tossed out upon the board 
a goldpiece, broad and ruddy as his own open-air face. 
Now, as then, I saw him summon his last reserve for a 
final plunge. The coin fell on manque, and there he lect 
it lie. 

We were in charge of a highly superior banker’ at 
that table—a model banker, a window model of a bank- 
er, with spade-cut beard, jet brows, waxen face, and 
perfectly faultless armor of full dress. Throughout the 
evening he had been spinning the wheel and shooting the 
little marble along its saucer in rim with the detached 
regularity of an automaton. But when this strange 
token dropped shimmering beside him he stood like one 
transfixed, then bent over to stare,.and presently passed 
a signal to the fat croupier across from him. And both 
of them stared at the thing, which shone like a fuil 
moon on the smooth green pool of the table. 


I was not so sure of the rest. 


roads like Madeira, where types are varied, if not 
extreme. 

There was the English invalid contingent, of course—- 
the prop and frigid corrective of so many subtropical 
resorts; and the local social clement, dark, dapper and 
Portuguese, playing a wary and penurious stake; and 
the casual commercial, chiefly Teuton, playing high and 
stolidly; and the whole hodgepodge of chance tourists 
from the Americans, South 
Africans, lean and yellowish administrators from the 
West Coast, one or two frock-coated ‘Arabs with the 
fez, Spaniards from Canary, and Hebraic gentlemen 
from the ends of the earth. In short, a Casino crowd, 
solely intent upon the game, and restrained from any 
common human sentiment like curiosity by its own multi- 
plied strangeness. 





And I rejoiced that this was so; for I desired no 
competition, and I meant to get that big gambler’ s big 
goldpiece, one way or another. 

“Faites vos jou’!” The banker had venenid suffi- 
ciently to make his spin, droning with guttural accent 
the familiar phrase: “Faites vos jou’, mess’h!” 

I suppose every traveler likes to esteem himself rather 


a dab at collecting. How else account for the popula- 
tions that live by the sale and the 





But it seemed to me that a sudden 


_ manufacture of assorted relics? I 








flame lighted their professionally 
indifferent eyes, that the spark-of 
some swift excitement leaped be- 
tween them. I say I could not be 
sure, because I was tiptoe with 
eagerness myself. 

Nobody else was paying any 
noticeable attention to the big 
gambler or to his fortunes. A silent 
crowd jostled stiffly about the 
board, three deep, unmindful of 
the heat, the puddled air, the ach- 
ing blue-white lights—a cosmo- 
politan crowd, such as one finds 
in the season at a minor cross- 
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Pieces of Eight 
lost five centuries before when a 
Spanish ship went down—and there 
was one of them, on the sand at Rob- 
ert Matcham’s feet! He wondered, at 
first, why everyone took so much in- 
terest in that gold coin, but the solu- 
tion was surrounded by danger and 
mystery. “Doubloon Gold” is John 
Russell at his most exciting best. Few 
writers can tell as well as he the tales 
of adventure and romance which have 
their beginnings in the struggles of 
men “where the pavement ends.” 








had lugged a bag of ancient coins 
half round the world, and L. des- 
perately wanted that particular 
coin, so large, so curious—and 
genuine—being offered as a bet. 
But there was something more to 
my temptation. 

The day had been tinged for 
me with the charm and color of 
this Old World island town, lying 
like a flower wreath on a mailed 
breast, with its rioting gardens, 


its twining streets, its grim basalt 


barriers and savage-beaches, I felt 
the lure of authentic adventure in 
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pursuing such a memento, a goldpiece possibly historic, 
stamped with the flourish of dead kings. One has the 
sense at times of spying from ambush upon a promise 
of emprise and some great gain. It is the glamour of 
things, a magic flush on dull and sordid fact. It starts 
up anyhow, at a face, a whisper, a strain of music—a 
stock quotation. True, in the present state of a fallen 
world it often proves counterfeit—and expensive, too 
often. But what of that? One follows still; if only for 
the sake of the story... . 

“Faites vos jou’! advised the banker, who himself 
presided over romantic possibilities at a dollar a throw. 

By the judicious use of an elbow I worked my way 
through the press. There fell the usual interval of sus- 
pense while the marble circled low. It gave me my 
chance to lean over the shoulder of the big gambler, 
who sat glowering and expectant, and to murmur in 
his ear. 

“T’ll take it up for ten pounds,” I offered. 

He nodded, without so much as looking at me; and 
I dropped five American eagles besides his stake. . . 

“Rien ne va plus!” 

But I had already effected my exchange; and I 
snatched away the big goldpiece just as the marble 
struck, hopped, and rattled into a socket. 

“Vint e uno,” announced the banker, surprised into 
his own native tongue; and I caught the unmistakable 
quiver of a live disappointment as his glance crossed 
mine with the flash of a knifeblade. 

The gambler waited until a silver rake had swept 
away his eagles. With a visible effort, then, he braced 
himself against the table and rose. He turned to me, 
met my smirk of triumph with a frown, and plowed out 
of the throng to the natural refuge, the little bar- 
room on the terrace side, where I followed him quite 
shamelessly. 

The hour was early; we had the place to ourselves 
as we pledged each other in the quaint device they call 
a cocktail at the Pavao. 

“You made a good bargain,” he said, setting down 
his glass. “There must be at least twenty-five dollars’ 
worth of pure gold in that slug if there’s a penny—let 
alone its curio value.” 

His manner had a rough edge. Any one who has lost 
over the green cloth knows the spleen it can raise 
against all reason. I was the better pleased next in- 
stant when he broke through with a smile of sound 
good nature: 

“Here’s hoping it brings you better luck than mine.” 

I liked that smile, and the voice, easy and true as a 
bell, and the whole hearty, big-boned cast of him; and 
I marveled what twist had made a splendid great fellow 
like this, with hx arching chest and walking-beam 
breadth of shoulder, the hanger-on at unhealthy gam- 
bling rooms.. He was neither old nor young enough to 
be merely foolish. Forty would be about his age, I 
gudged; but his eyes were new, like those of a chila, 
and the only marks about them were the little sun 
erinkles of outdoor living, 
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“You were wm to sell,” I reminded him with a 
half query. 

“Of course!” he nodded. “When the game gets me 
running I’d stake my shoes if I could sell ’em. And ten 
pounds was more than the bank would have paid. All 
the same, you’ve got a rare piece, cheap.” 

“Just what have I got?” 

“A doubloon—don’t you know? One of those queer 
Portuguese cart wheels. Sink it! I made sure I’d found 
a lucky at last—anybody would.” 

I echoed that glorious old word: 

**A doubloon?” 

“Aye!” He smiled again. “Pieces of eight—what? 
The pirates used to cut throats for ’em.” 

On sudden impulse I risked a small experiment. 

“T’ve no wish to profit by your misfortune,” I said. 
“This is evidently very valuable. . .Call the ten pounds 
a loan.” 

He glanced at the coin as I laid it before him; and 
then, with a widening of pupil, at me. I was startled 
to see him hesitate. 

“No,” he decided. “No. But look here, that’s decent 
of you. I will say it’s downright decent.” 

“Not at all,” I protested virtuously. “It might be 
worth many times what I paid you.” 

“That wouldn’t worry me.” 

But something was worrying him as he frowned down 
at the golden disk. I felt a trouble on the man that 
bit deeper than his losses. He had an odd, abrupt trick 
of passing a hand hard over his brow as if to brush 
away some constant irritation, a gesture at once naive 
and passionate. At such times he looked about him 
with an uneasy air, puzzled and, I could almost say, 
resentful. 

“You must be very much attached to the thing,” I 
persisted. 

He slid it back to me brusquely, with a jab of his 
forefinger. 

“Thanks. Would you mind putting it out of sight?” 

We were _ -tting at one of the small tables that lined 
the side of the little room. It so chanced that I sat 
facing the bar, which was not a proper bar at all but 
a long, low sideboard, whereon an attendant com- 
pounded drinks. My new friend was at my left and thus 
failed to see what now I saw—a detached head glaring 
out of the wall, sharp and definite as a cameo. I was 
slow to connect this singular phenomenon with a strip 
of mirror over the sideboard and regarded it merely 
with wonder, for the face was very much alive, convulsed 
and eager. Tardily, then, I recognized the jet spade- 
beard of the superior banker, and at the same moment 
felt a hot breath stirring in my back hair. 

“Hello!” I exclaimed, and spun around in time fur- 
ther to recognize a pair of perfect coat tails; they 
were just disappearing through the doorway into the 
salle behind me. 

He could not have had ten seconds’ start, but when 
I reached the doorway the fellow had vanished in a 
fringe of bystanders. Another banker, bald-headed and 
not in the least superior, was now in charge at roulette, 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Romance vs. Character in 


OME idea of the quality of John 

Russell’s short stories may be had 
by saying that his two books, Where the 
Pavement Ends and In Dark Places, 
stand sympathetically on the same shelf 
that holds G. W. Cable’s Old Creole 
Days, Conrad’s Tales of Unrest, and 
Wilbur Daniel Steele’s Land’s End, 
and The Man Who Saw Through 
Heaven. In all of these books there is 
a similar romantic, exotic background; 
there are similar out-of-the-ordinary 
characters—at least to the average per- 
son; and similar strange things happen 
to them. There is in all of these writers, 
color and bigness and directness of 
style, almost the so-called grand manner 
of narration and description. 


But to say that John Russell writes 
romances of the South Seas would be 
as misleading as to say that Conrad 
writes sea yarns. Neither of these men 
writes of the tropics and the dark 
places for the sake of spectacle or local 
color. They are interested in men and 
women who live there, just as other 
writers write of people who live in 
Jowa or New York. They are interested 
in what happeus to the kind of people 
whom fate or chance in the guise of 
business or travel or misfortune has 
placed there; character and motive are 
Russell’s preoccupations. That is why, 
with his poetic background and amaz- 
ing action, he is universal and true to 
the fundamentals of all experience and 
thought. Russell is an active, practical 
man of affairs; and for this reason his 
stories are natural and unsentimental, 
and show keen insight and a direct and 
hardy appreciation of people and their 
situations. There is no seeking for 
strange themes, no finicking statement, 
no hazy mood or bizarre form of nar- 
rative. 


John Russell was born in Davenport, 
Iowa, forty-three years ago, and lives 
now in Santa Monica, California, a 
country tropical as those of which he 
writes. From 1908 to 1905 he attended 
Northwestern University, where he 
seems to have led the normal college 
life, even to becoming an S.A.E. In 
the latter year he took to himself a 
Chicago girl as a June bride, and in 
1908 became special correspondent of 
the New York Herald in Panama and 
Peru, beginning his long acquaintance 
with strange and dark places. Later he 
was staff writer of fiction features, verse 


By J. Ernest Wright 


and interviews for the same paper’s 
Sunday magazine. In 1912 he began 
writing stories and articles for maga- 
zines on oriental, adventuring, and sea- 
faring themes. During the war he was 
in charge of United States Government 
propaganda for Great Britain and Ire- 
land. He has explored widely in Asia, 
Oceania, and South America, and is 
consulting specialist and adapter for 
six film companies. In 1920 he was 





JOHN RUSSELL 


adopted as chief among the Samoans 
with the title Toleafoa Tusitala. 

Although Mr. Russell has published 
over five hundred short stories, his fame 
rests chiefly upon the collection of 1919, 
The Red Mark, reprinted two years 
later as Where the Pavement Ends, and 
on the collection of 1923, In Dark 
Places. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle said 
that Where the Pavement Ends was the 
best book of short tales by any debutant 
since Kipling’s Plain Tales, and Kath- 
arine Fullerton Gerould has called Rus- 
sell the best short story writer at work 
in America. 


These appraisals are easily under- 
stood, even though one disagree with 
them. In the first place, Russell has a 
magnificent dramatic gift which is ex- 
ceedingly rare among our writers, eith- 
er of stories or novels. Many authors 
write about big moments in their char- 
acters’ lives, but few present them. 
Perhaps that is why much of our con- 
temporary writing is anemic, Russell 


Tropic Seas 


does not waste time explaining and an- 
alyzing; he tells quickly and effectively 
what happens, and then in a revealing 
flash reveals the motive or the reason. 
He knows unerringly what to tell, what 
to omit, when to give a relevant fact 
for its greatest effect, what to detail, 
and is not afraid to omit whole inci- 
dents in order to heighten the dramatic 
tension and contrast. This is particu- 
larly true of the conclusion of ‘‘Doub- 
loon Gold,” of “The Red Mark” and 
of “Jetsam.” 


Russell likewise understands the emo- 
tional patterning of a story, the repe- 
tition of a detail with which the par- 
ticular mood of the story is intimately 
associated, or in which it is embodied 
or symbolized. Such a device, with some 


‘ writers, may be very crude and obvious ; 


with Russell it is always fitting and 
well-judged. 

This dramatic structure of the tales, 
and the emotional patterning for the 
sake of one dominating mood are en- 
hanced by adroit use of description of 
person and place, always employed at 
the precise moment when it gives defin- 
iteness or intensity of action or under- 
standing of people. 

These are classic devices in the tech- 
nique of short story writing, and John 
Russell uses them faithfully and with 
finesse; for this reason his work is dis- 
tinctive. Other writers may use them 
for trivial situation or for mere sur- 
prise. Still others may discard them in 
favor of freak methods or freak moods, 
or for the sake of analyzing moods and 
motives so elusive that they are never 
caught, or so uselessly bizarre that they 
are unrecognizable and _ distasteful. 
Russell never does. He takes a major 
crisis in the lives of the people he 
knows and uses all of his art to depict 
that crisis with sympathy and poetic 
revealment. There is no quibbling, no 
niggling, no mere sensation; but there 
is always sure, definite, fine discrim- 
ination of deed and feeling. Perhaps he 
overuses coincidence; but who knows? 
He is always aware of the strangeness 
of it; he states it candidly as such, not 
trying to delude his readers, but by all 
the means named authenticating it and 
justifying it artistically. A reader must 
accept his author’s conventions, and so 
long as the author keeps faith and 
writes so that his reader understands 


(Concluded on Page 28), 
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The Fundamentals of Basket Ball 


I. Shooting, Passing, and Dribbling 


HE fundamentals are those integ- 

ral parts of the game in which de- 
gree of perfection determines the limits 
of success. There must be, first, a de- 
sire; and second, a faith or self-con- 
fidence; many a boy has been kept on 
athletic squads with only these attri- 
butes.. Others lacking either or both 
and possessing natural ability have 
been dropped. When we say a boy likes 
to play the game, with marked empha- 
sis on the likes, we find the first essen- 
tial to success in that boy. 


By H. C. Carlson, M. D, 


on the floor in order to facilitate receiv- 
ing the ball. The opponent is outsmart- 
ed by greater speed, change of pace, 
feinting, pivoting, etc. 

The pivot, because of its greater util- 
ization in team play, has become a fun- 
damental in itself. It receives a great 
amount of practice and is of the utmost 
value. 

Defense, or recovery of the ball to 
prevent scoring by the opposition, is 
also of utmost importance. For the 


before the body can execute. 

All of us may be inherently lazy, but 
we should not emphasize this feature 
and expect to get results. The law of 
life is growth, and the law of growth 
is activity. In other words, we either 
grow or die figuratively; if we are to 
graw, we must be active physically and 
mentally. 

We must know the fundamentals in 
order to visualize them. Imagine your- 
self executing the fundamentals proper- 
ly under different circum- 





The desire and faith must, 
of course, be backed up by 
the fundamentals common to 
any success, i.e., health, ef- 
fort, enthusiasm, prepared- 
ness, stick-to-it-iveness, hon- 
esty, courage, cooperation, 
and willingness to improve 
each step. These are the at- 
tributes of a winning player. 

In basket ball, shooting 
goals is the most important 
fundamental. In _ football, 
when a player is freed he 
must only continue running 
to score. But in basket ball, 
the most brilliant team play 
still leaves the scoring to be 
done by the individual and 
his skill alone. Although 
the game emphasizes the 
value of all team work, 
and friendly cooperation, 
there still remains the play- 
er’s task, which can be 
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who begins in this issue a thor- 
ough and detailed analysis of 
basket ball fundamentals, is one 
of the most successful college 
basket ball coaches in the coun- 
try. Last year he developed, at 
the University of Pittsburgh, a 
team which earned the right to 
call itself national champions. It 
was undefeated in twenty-two 
games, opening the season by 
defeating, within five nights, 
four of the Big Ten Conference teams, and going on 
to win over eighteen leading teams in the East and 
Middle West, including Army, Dartmouth, and Notre 
Dame. This year his team, though making a slow start, 
is again on the road to a successful season. 
In addition to being a remarkable coach, Carlson 
practices medicine and writes. He has just published 
“You and Basket Ball,” a treatise on the game which ° 
is unusual in that it not only gives in vivid and con- 
crete form the practical side of. the game, but includes 
@ section on “The Spiritual Side of Athletics.” 


Dr. Carlson 





stances, practice them phys- 
ically, persevere—then suc- 
cess will surely come. 


Shooting 


The team that scores the 
most points wins the game, 
and points are made only 
by shooting baskets. Better 
passing and handling of the 
ball make for easier shots, 
but the final test is getting 
the ball into the -basket. 

One can go into details 
as to various shots, but the 
most common and sensible 
shots are the two-handed 
push shot from the level of 
the chest in shooting from 
a distance, and the shot with 
either hand under the bas- 
ket. Further, it is an estab- 
lished fact that to shoot 
clear on the longer shots 
and to bank from under the 








helped by no other person. 

Passing and receiving represents co- 
operation. It is the same cooperation 
evident in the banding of individuals in 
society to overcome a common enemy. 
Like learning the value of cooperation 
in Self-preservation is the development 
of passing in basket ball. The welfare 
of the individual must be the welfare 
of the team. 

The dribble is next in importance, 
both.as a matter of individual effort 
and as a part of teamwork. This, of 
course, utilizes deceptiveness, including 
feints, stops, pivots and handling the 
ball at the same time. 

Cutting is next in importance. By 
cutting we mean getting under the bas- 
ket or in the most advantageous place 


player, it has points to be improved 
which tend to further the all-around de- 
velopment of ability. 

Before going into the actual mechan- 
ics of fundamentals, it is well to realize 
that to visualize them is food for 
thought and also for constructive imag- 
ination. The boy who thinks and dreams 
and lives the idea of doing them prop- 
erly, has a greater chance of coming 
through than the boy who does not 
know the fundamentals and thinks of 
them only when he is performing on 
the gymnasium floor. A lot of clever 
things seem to be done unconsciously 
which really are the result of previous 
sustained thought and the visualization 
of them, for the mind must first direct 





basket on short shots gives 
the greatest accuracy. It is not a matter 
of how many ways to shoot, but a cer- 
tain way to shoot. Shoot with care and 
confidence, and practice with the idea 
of making every shot good. Some nights 
you are “on,” and some nights you are 
“off,” with the very same basket. Shoot 
and feel that the goal is as big ‘as a 
tub. Learn the short shots first. Later 
move back and regard the ones that 
you have already made as just a mat- 
ter of course. Minimize the ones you 
miss, and regard them only as accidents 
or exceptions to the rule. You cannot 
shoot with the feeling that the shot is 
going to miss and at the same time ex- 
pect to make it, nor ean you shoot care- 
lessly and expect to improve. 
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Take enough time at first for accu- 
racy, and the speed will take care of it- 
self later. Find out where your best 
shot is and feel that any shot from 


that spot is a goal. Don’t take crazy - 


shots, because you may have to run the 
length of the fleor; then if you are 
lucky enough to retrieve the ball, you 
will have to run back to where you 
started. That ball is your most precious 
possession when you are playing bas- 
ket bail. When you have it, you are al- 
ways in a position to score, and the 
opposition cannot, Rather than take a 
crazy shot, pass the ball to a team- 
mate. 

There have been plenty of diagrams 
made on shooting, and there has been 
much conversation about it. But [ have 
not seen anything that is so good as 
confidence and conscientious practice 
of a definite, sensible type of shot. 

In shooting foul goals, our formula 
is to have all muscles relaxed, so that 
they are receptive to the message, “This 
is one more point.”” We like the lift shot 
because it is natural. The push shot 
from the chest seems to demand a more 
tense position. ‘lo learn is to practice 
for accuracy untiringly and to have the 
confidence that you can’t miss. 

Report early and practice the shots 
which you get most frequently. Shoot 
close ones first; then get back a little 
distance and shoot clear, trying to make 
every shot count. Foul shots can be 
practiced alone. 

Solitaire prectice can also include 
dribbling in and shooting as you would 
in a quick opening. You can also fake 
a shot or pass and dribble in fast and 
lay the ball up. If playing solitaire, oc- 
casionally play the ball off the bank 
board as if on defense. Jump to get the 
ball, pivot, and dribble to either side 
out of dangerous territory. 


Passing 

The fundamentals of good passing 
include accuracy, speed, and mechani- 
cal deception. The most important fea- 
ture, though, is to have, in addition to 
the self-confidence needed in goal shoot- 
ing, confidence in the other fellow’s 
ability to handle your passes. 

Just as in shooting, practice is the 
basis for improvement. You should 
make every pass accurate in practice, 
for as you practice, so you play. Get 
the habit of doing things right all the 
time. 

In the manner: of delivery, there can 
be greater variety of passes described 
than for’ shooting. In passing you may 
be pressed and still get away a good 
pass because of the greater area for 


the reception of passes. To be hurried 
in shooting and to insist on shooting, 
however, is to lose the ball more often 
than to make the basket. 

Different players may develop 
unique efficacious passes, but an attempt 
to try to duplicate them may mean the 
loss of much efficiency. Any pass that 
includes the fundamentals of accuracy 
and timing with speed or deception can 
be considered as efficient in the present 
development of the game. 

For general. purposes, I put passes 
in two classes: a baseball pass in the 
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“Passing and Cutting” be) é 





back court for a long pass, and a push 
pass for inside the offensive territory 
where short passes are more fitting. 
Each of these types include: aerial and 
bounce passing. Of course, with differ- 
ent pressure from the opposition, the 
delivery must be adapted to the exist- 
ing situation. 

If it were possible to handle the bas- 
ket ball as easily as a baseball, there 
would be few passes intercepted. This 
is the stage of dexterity to which you 
should aspire. Often I have seen a 
player standing free under the basket 
awaiting a pass which when it was de- 
livered to him was very inefficient for 
shooting purposes. A long pass has its 


place and it should be developed with | 


practice. We had a smart player who 
practiced this pass for two years in a 
half-hearted manner because he felt it 
could rarely be used to : dvantage. One 
night he found himself in mid-court 
with a teammate free under the basket, 


7 


where a quick, hard long pass meant a 
goal, and a hard game won. Then he 
found that his practice had not been in 
vain. He learned the truth of the say-° 
ing that “details make perfection, but 
perfection is no detail.” 

As in baseball, certain players for 
some unknown reason throw a heavy 
ball that is hard to handle; other play- 
ers throw a light ball that is easily 
handled. Try to throw that ball, so that 
it is already caught. The receiver 
should take the ball with a give of the 
hand in the direction to give the cor- 
rect stance for the next pass. ‘The bur- 
den is for the most part on the passer. 
Far every practice of the pass, there 
should be equal practice for its recep- 
tion, and an equal advance of both de- 
partments towards perfection. 

In passing practice, the following 
scheme is helpful (see chart, col. 2): 

A. Form two parallel lines fifteen feet 
apart, players facing each other. Practice push 
passes, both aerial and bounces, moving apart 


“one step on every pass. Develop accuracy and 


speed first, then deception by looking one way 
and passing the other. 

B. The lines having reached the sidelines, 
use the baseball pass; again develop accur- 
acy, then speed, and finally deception. 

C. To start cutting and passing, stand on 
the sidelines until your passer gets the ball; 
then start fast straight across the floor. Your 
passer will go back of you to your original 
position, and your receiver will wait on the 
sidelines until you get the ball. ‘Then he will 
cut in front of you to receive the ball and 
pass to his receiver. ‘This allows you to go 
back of him to his original position (as shown 
in Fig. 1). 

D.. You may further your cutting and pass- 
ing practice by having the passer go back 
of the receiver and around the other men to 
be ready to cut when his turn comes. Using 
an uneven number of men and starting on 
an odd side, the above method, can be worked. 
For instance, if you have five men practicing, 
place two men on one side and three on the 
other—the startine side. This enables the 
passer to go around two men, i.e., the receiver 
and one other man (Fig. 2). If you have 
seven men, the passer goes around three 
men; if nine men, around four men. 


Remember, to practice for the “cut,” 
you must stand on the sideline until 
your man has the ball, and then cut 
fast. 


Dribbling 

The dribble has long been a bone of 
contention among well-meaning groups. 
It is essentially an individual effort, 
and its indiscriminate use is bad. At 
the same time, however, its value is such 
that it has withstood all attacks, and it 
will probably always remain part of the 
game. The well-organized teams of high 
schools, colleges, and professionals 
could get along without the dribble very 
nicely, but to take it out of the game 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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James Stephens 


IGOROUS, bright, and fresh is 
the poetic imagination of James 
Stephens, the contemporary Irish poet. 
He has seen Irish life, and life in other 
countries in both its profoundness and 
its incongruities. What he has seen has 
been set down in both poetry and prose. 
His book of short but connected tales 
entitled “The Crock of Gold” capti- 
vated countless young and old readers. 
But there is in his poetry a whimsical 
charm that is not often found today, 
except among Irish poets. The poems 
quoted below and published through the 
courtesy of the Macmillan Company 
will illustrate Stephens’ skill in draw- 
ing portraits of common characters. 
Stephens was born in Dublin fifty 
years ago. It was “A. E.,” George Rus- 
sell, who discovered him and helped 
him to be recognized as a poet of gen- 
uine worth. His poems have been re- 


cently issued by Macmillan in this 
country .under the title of Collected 
Poems. 


Peadar Og Goes Courting 


Now that I am dressed I’ll go 
Down to where the roses blow, 
I'll pluck a fair and fragrant one 
And make my mother pin it on: 
Now she’s laughing, so am I— 
Oh the blueness of the sky! 


Down the street, turn to the right, 
Round the corner out of sight; 
Pass the church and out of town— 
Dust does show on boots of brown, 
I'd better brush them while I can 
—-Step out, Peadar, be a man! 


Here’s a field and there’s a stile, 
Shall I jump it? wait a while, 
Scale it gently, stretch a foot 
Across the mud in that big rut 
And I’m still clean—faith, I’m not! 
Get some grass and rub the spot. 


Dodge those nettles! Here the stream, 
Bubbling onward with a gleam 
Steely white, and black, and grey, 
Bends the rushes on its way— 
What's that moving? It’s a rat 
Washing his whiskers; isn’t he fat? 


Here the cow with the crumpledy horn 
Whisks her tail and looks forlorn; 


we 
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She wants a milkmaid bad, I guess, 

How her udders swell and press 

Against her legs—And here’s some sheep; 
And there’s the shepherd, fast asleep. 


This jis a sad and lonely field, 

Thistles are all that it can yield; 

I'll cross it quick, nor look behind, 
There’s nothing in it but the wind: 
And if those bandy-legged trees 

Could talk they’d only curse or sneeze. 
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A sour, unhappy, sloppy place— 
That boot’s loose! I’ll tie the lace 
So, and jump across this little ditch, 
Her father’s really very rich: 
He'll be angry—There’s a crow, 
Solemn blackhead! Off you go! 


There a big, grey, ancient ass 
Is snoozing quiet in the grass; 
He hears me coming, starts to rise, 
— his big ears at the -flies: 
. Whatll I say when—There’s a frog, 
Go tt, long-legs—jig, jig-jog. 


He'll be angry, say—“Pooh, pooh, 
Boy, you knoav not what you do!” 
Shakespeare stuff and good advice, 
Fat old duffer—Those field mice 
Have a good time playing around 
Through the corn and underground. 
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But her mother is friends with mine, 
She always asks us out to dine, 
And dear Nora, curly head, 
Loves me; so as least she said. 
. . Damn that ass’s hee-hee-haw— 
Was that a rabbit’s tail I saw? 


This is the house, Lord, I’m afraid! 
A man does suffer for a maid. 
. How will I start? The graining’s new 
On "the door—oh pluck up, do. 
Don’t stand shivering there like that 
4 . The knocker’s funny—Rat-tat-tat. 





Katty Gollagher 
The hill is bare! I only find 
A stone, a sky, a twisted tree 


Fighting on a bitter wind! 
And that is all there is to see! 


A tree, a hill, a wind, a sky, 
Where nothing ever passes by! 





In the Poppy Field 


Mad Patsy said, he said to me, 
That every morning he could see 
An angel walking on the sky; 
Across the sunny skies of morn 

He threw great handfuls far and nigh 
Of poppy seed among the corn; 
—And then, he said, the angels run 
To see the poppies in the sun— 


A poppy is a devil weed, 

I said to him—he disagreed; 

He said the devil had no hand 

In spreading flowers tall and fair 
By corn and rye and meadow land, 
And gurth and barrow everywhere: 
The devil has not any flower, 

But only money in his power. 


And then he stretched out in the sun, 
And rolled upon his back for fun! 
He kicked his legs and roared for joy 
Because the sun was shining down! 
He said he was a little boy 

And wouldn’t work for any clown! 
He ran and laughed behind a bee; 
And danced for very ecstasy! 
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CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
By Edwin E. Slesson 
Slosson is more than a popularizer of 
science. He combines the mind of the sci- 
entist with the skill of the writer, and 
makes vivid the marvels of today’s progress. 


A DOG OF fipucem 
By 0 


Probably everyone has po this book some- 
time during his school days, but its sim- 
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plicity and unstrained pathos make it en- 
Joyable for second and third readings. 
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with a teammate free under the basket, 
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Letters That Will Endure 


IIT. William Dean Howells 


ILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 

has returned, at least for a time, 
to the conversations of people who buy 
books, read them, and know the enjoy- 
ment of sharing ideas. He has returned 
not through a revival of interest in the 
more than seventy books he wrote— 
though that may follow—but through 
the appearance of his letters in two fat 
volumes, Life in Letters of William 
Dean Howells, edited by his daughter, 
Mildred Howells, and published by 
Doubleday, Doran. 


“The Dean of American Letters,” 
the public as well as the critics called 
him during the last two decades of his 
life. Since he died in 1920 he has been 
almost forgotten. Occasionally one 
hears of The Rise of Silas Lapham and 
A Modern Instance, probably his best 
novels; but in the rush of Morley Cal- 
laghan, Ernest Hemingway, Conrad 
Aiken, Glenway Wescott, Louis Brom- 
field, Sherwood Anderson, Theodore 
Dreiser, and other exciting insurgents, 
few have the time or the inclination to 
read the fiction of a man who wrote in 
years that seem dull compared with 
our own. 


Regardless of their date, though, we 
read letters. “I” writes to “you,” re- 
vealing to a degree impossible in a 
novel or an essay, something human and 
personal. The merest curiosity sends 
our eyes speeding down the page .to 
connect with the writer’s flesh-and- 
bloodness. What is written matters; but 
so does the map it gives to the writ- 
er’s mind. Here stands a mountain 
much like one in our own minds. Will 
he reach the top? And this gully is 
like one any friend is crossing. Letters 
are the most readable of writings. 
Whatever our ignorance of William 
Dean Howell’s contributions to Amer- 
ican literature, we need have no fear 
of his letters. 

He was born in Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
March 31, 1837, the son of a country 
printer and editor, in whose library, 
large for that day, he obtained much 
of his education and his feeling for 
writing. When he was fourteen, the 
family met financial troubles, and How- 
ells went to set type on a journal in 
Columbus. Shortly he turned journalist. 

Dissatisfaction with circumstances 
seems to be a trait common to all but 
the most complacent of young men. At 


the age of twenty, Howells wrote to his 
sister: 
MEIN LieBes SCHWESTERCHEN : 

I’m in such a state of mind, not to say sin 
and misery, as hardly to be able to write. In 
the morning I get up in a stew, and boil and 
simmer all day, and go to bed sodden, and 
ferociously misanthropical . . . . Here I am, 
at home, to me the dearest of all places on 
earth—to begin with. I have books—the best 
friends. I have time—the most precious thing. 
No one molests me nor makes me afraid. I 
sit under my own vine and fig tree (figu- 
rative) and cock up my feet on my secre- 
tary (reality). Yet I am not happy. I am not 
reasonable. They are fools or humbugs who 








William Dean Howells in Later Years. 
From a drawing by Wilfrid M. Evans. 


say man reasons. Gammon! He wishes for, 
he grumbles at. The horse who shakes him- 
self free of the wrinkles and recollections of 
his harness, and gratefully crops the grass, 
reasons more. 

The present question with me, for instance, 
is, how am I to make a living? I bore my- 
self continually about it, conjuring up possi- 
ble unpleasant predicaments, and give my- 
self no rest. I am proud, vain, and poor. I 
want to make money, and be rich and grand 
.... Alas for me! Here I might be happy, 
yet here I am wretched. I want to be out in 
the world, though I know that I am not 
formed to battle with life. I want. to suc- 
ceed, yet I am of too indolent a nature to 


‘begin. I want to be admired and looked up 


to, when I might be loved. I know myself, 
and I speak by the card, when I pronounce 
myself a mistake. This is chiefly sermon. Don't 
be bored, Vic. It has cleared my mind a good 
deal to write all this trash. 
Your affectionate brother, 
WILL. 


His wish to be out in the world was 
granted. As reward for writing a cam- 
paign life of Abraham Lincoln, he re- 


ceived appointment to the United States 
consulship in Venice, where he stayed 
five years. For the Boston Advertiser 
he wrote a series of Italian studies. 
Europe, though, impressed him poorly ; 
to his sister he wrote in 1862 a fervent 
juvenile appreciation of America: 

. . + Society is so entirely different in its 
constitution here from what it is in America, 
that much as I want to study Italian life, it 
is difficult for me to do so.... The Vene- 
tians are eminently unsocial .... As for 
seeking women’s society for intellectual pleas- 
ure, as I used in Columbus, it is a thing so 
far from their knowledge, that they could 
not understand it. Young ladies mever receive 
calls, and a young lady cannot go upon the 
street unless accompanied by her mother or 
brother. If she went alone she would lose 
her character. Where they happen to be in 
company, they are startled and stupified if 
you talk directly to them, and not through 
the medium of the mamma... . O Vic, Vic! 
prize America all you can. Try not to think 
of the Americans’ faults—they are people so 
much purer and nobler and truer than any 
other, that I think they will be pardoned the 
wrong they do. I’m getting disgusted with 
this stupid Europe, and am growing to hate 
it... . The less we know of Europe, the bet- 
ter for our civilization. . . . There is no lifc 
in the whole world so cheerful, so social, so 
beautiful as the American. . . . I think when 
I return home I will go to Oregon—and live 
as far as possible from the influence of the 
European civilization. While I write on this 
theme, I scarcely can have patience with my 
former impertinent and stupid ideas. 

Home in ’65, he soon became assist- 
ant editor of The Atlantic Monthly. 
The turbulence of the Howells observed 
in the letters already quoted seems to 
have quieted. He has just settled in 
Cambridge: 

We are safely housed here in Cottage 
Quiet, and have commenced the long-de- 
ferred process of feeling at home, and of 
growing old. . . . Everything is so tranquil 
about us that I find the agitation of a cow 
in the pasture across the street very stimu- 
lating, and am quite satisfied with it. This 
morning, however, a large dog appeared at 
the corner of the fence. Presently two men 
walked up Oxford street, and I was greatly 
excited. A few minutes later a man drove 
by in a trotting-buggy; this appeared in- 
credible. 

These years with The Atlantic 
Monthly—he became editor in 1872— 
brought to Howells the friendship of 
every important writer of the time, and 
especially of Henry James and Samuel 
L. Clemens. Among the first to know 
Tom Sawyer, he felt no less enthusias- 
tic than those who read it today. 

Dear CLEMENS: 

I finished reading “Tom Sawyer” a week 

ago, sitting up till one A.M., to get to the 
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end, simply because it was impossible to leave 
off. It’s altogether the best boy’s story I ever 
read. It will be an immense success . . . The 
adventures are enchanting. I wish / had 
been on that island. The treasure-hunting, the 
loss in the cave, it’s all exciting and splen- 
did. I shouldn’t ‘think of publishing this story 
serially. Give me the hint when it’s to be 
out;-and-{'ll start the sheep to jumping in 
the right places. 


Editing grew tiresome after ten years. 
Howells resigned. His own writings in- 
creased and impreved. He travelled. 
Though Johns Hopkins University of- 
fered him a professorship in literature, 
he decided his disqualifications were too 
great. One wonders if they were, after 
reading this: 


Nevertheless, I do feel strongly and deep- 
ly, the art of literature, and I believe I 
could make others feel its beauty and im- 
portance. I have fancied myself confronting 
a class of. young men,—and also young 
women,—and I have thought that I should 
begin by making each one tell me what he 
had read, in whatever language. Then I 
should inquire into his preferences and re- 
quire the reasons for them. When I had ac- 
quainted myself fully with the literary at- 
tainments and opinions of the class and come 
perfectly into rapport with them, I should 
want to see their work, to criticize it with 
them and correct it—not in detail but “by 
sample.” Al the time I should be giving 
illustrative readings and_ lectures, which 
would be rather to the point of what we 
were doing than in any order of time, or 
critical or historical sequence. Often I should 
read a poem, or an essay or passage from a 
novel or history, and prove to them—for such 
things are perfectly susceptible of proof— 
why it was good or bad; but I should al- 
ways give them the first chance to analyze; 
I should seek at every step to make them 
partners in the enterprise, and not treat them 
as bottles to be filled with so much literary 
information and opinion. I should turn to one 
literature and sometimes another; if a new 
book were making much talk, I would read 
it and talk about it to them. In every way 
I would try to emancipate them from the 
sense of drudgery, and yet teach them that 
work—delightful work—was perpetually ne- 
cessary to literary art as in every other. My 
idea is that the sum of this art is to speak 
and to write simply and clearly, and I 
should labor in every way to make them 
feel that this was also to write beautifully 
and strongly. 


So completely did writing occupy 
Howells, that. it is surprising to find 
him aflare at the unfair trial of the 
“Chicago Anarchists” in 1887. He was 
awake to public questions. Replying to 
Hamlin Garland, who tried to win him 
to belief in the single tax, Howells 
wrote: 

Understand, I don’t argue against 
you; | don’t know yet what is best; but I 
am reading and thinking about questions that 
carry me beyond myself and my miserable 
literary idolatries of the past; perhaps you'll 
find that I’ve been writing about them. I 
am still the slave of selfishness, but I no 


longé? am content to be so. That’s as far as 
I can honestly say I’ve got. 
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To Howells came young writers for 
help and encouragement, among them 
Stephen Crane and Madison Cawein. 
Cawein is the “young poet” of this let- 
ter: 

. . We've just been visited by a young 
poet, from Louisville, Kentucky, a young 
man of great promise and some beautiful per- 
formance, whom we had the pleasure of see- 
ing look upon the ocean for the first time. 
He’s a most gentle, refined creature, whose 
hard -fate it is to be an accountant in a bet- 
ting-house, the head of which thas killed his 
man, and never goes out at night without an 
armed guard. 


To Howard Pyle, another who sent 
his writings to Howells, he made an il- 
luminating comment on his own letters: 


I wish we could meet and talk again. 
Letters are not my natural expression, though 
literature is; I feel that I don’t get myself 
out in them; my phrases hide me. You are 
a man I would like to be sincere with: that, 
is, appear no better than I am; and I tell 
you honestly that for the greater part of the 
time I believe in nothing, though I am afraid 
of everything. 


In 1904, Howells went to England 


with his daughter. As in Venice years 
before, his patriotism was aroused. 


. . . It is useless to suppose that such Eng- 
lish do or can like us. If we surprise them into 
a respect, we are still something to them like 
a cross between Canadians and Anglo-In- 
dians, and much like Australians. One of 
them said, “You are an author, I believe,” 
and I answered, “I’m a library, I’ve written 
so many books.” “Oh, how very nice.” “Well, 
I don’t know. I think sometimes I’ve car- 
ried it too far.” 


Howells was for a time the leader 
of American literature; in 1908 the 
Academy of Arts and Letters elected 
him president. Until his death in 1920 
there was no diminution of the general 
respect in which the public held him. 
Through his letters, perhaps, readers 
will be moved to read again The Rise 
of Silas Lapham and The Wedding 
Journey. 





Fundamentals of Basketball 
(Continued from Page 7) 
entirely would be to work hardship on 
the independent teams that get little 
practice together outside of actual com- 
petition in games. After all, the greater 
number of people that enjoy a thing, 

the better it is for everyone. 


The dribble has its place, and the 


knowledge of when to use it is just as 
essential as its technique. Broadly, you 
can dribble when you can neither shoot 
nor pass. The dribble is of advantage 
in taking the ball away from the bank 
board or from a crowded scrimmage. It 
may be used as a start of an offensive, 
or for an opening close to the basket, or 
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to dribble in closer to the basket after 
receiving a pass. Occasionally after a 
fake pass, a fake shot, etc., it may be 
used to get closer to the basket. As the 
sole offensive power, though, it is in- 
appropriate. 

Since the dribble is difficult to master, 
it should be practiced only in the way 
that you expect to use it. Long dribbles 
are passé; for regardless of your abil- 
ity, speed, change of pace, and all de- 
ception you can practice, you can rarely 
go far. In all probability in a long drib- 
ble, you will miss many passes you 
should make, lose the ball, and cause 
confusion in your team play. You may 
also be forced back on defense again 
before recovering the ball and be hur- 
ried through the entire job of getting 
back to your first position of advantage. 

Some players have the bad habit of 
taking a bounce as soon as they receive 
the ball. By so doing, they deprive 
themselves of an offensive weapon. The 
thought before receiving the ball should 
be about getting to the point where the 
pass will come; then about where to 
pass. If this plan is blocked, you. have 
the dribble in reserve. ; 

Know the occasions on which to use 
the dribble. Realize that it. is to: get 
over territory fast and that it is only a 
means to the more important end of 
passing to a teammate or shooting. 
Therefore, it is important that while 
dribbling you keep your eye on your 
teammate and the goal. Here speed is 
of more use than deception. To get 
speed you can dribble high or low, 
whichever method helps you most. 
Furthermore, you must practice stop- 
ping at the end of the dribble, and still 
retain the ball. With the ball still in 
your possession, you have the use of 
the pivot to keep possession of it. 

Besides dribble practice in solitaire, 
you should practice as in passing, with 
men on either side of the floor. Men 
should dribble across the floor as fast 
as possible towards the opposite mate 
as if he were the defensive man. Learn 
to stop, gaining possession of the ball 
and stopping with a little jump and the 
body inclined backwards. Go backward 
with the stepping foot, keeping the 
pivot foot intact with the floor; then 
pivot, placing both feet even. The back 
should be toward the defense man. 
Pivot again, placing the stepping foot 
ahead of the pivot foot, with the body 
facing in the original direction. The 
guard can, at different times, study piv- 


_ oting or can charge the pivoter to show 


the use of pivots and practice of them 
under pressure. 


(Continued in the Next Issue) 
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Heroes of Social Progress 
VIII. Jane Addams (1860 — ) 


HEN, a few weeks ago, head- 

lines made known that Jane Ad- 
dams was seriously ill with bronchitis, 
numberless distressed readers breathed 
a quiet prayer for her recovery. For 
she is probably, as one newspaper re- 
porter said when a great audience rose 
to give her an ovation, the most popu- 
lar woman in America. No living per- 
son has hitherto been admitted to this 
series. We are too near our contempor- 
aries to estimate fitly the true value of 
their work, particularly in social re- 
form, where clashing creeds and pro- 
grams often cancel each other. But 
there are a few glorious exceptions for 
whom we may predict with confidence 
some permanent memory in the human 
heart. It is not too early, if we read 
the record with clear eyes, to realize 
that the greatness of Jane Addams ex- 
ceeds her “popularity.” She is the per- 
sonified conscience of America. 

Miss Addams is the perfect product 
of the pioneer stock that built our great 
Middle West. Her father, Hon. John 
Addams, was a New England Quaker 
who settled in northern Illinois in the 
‘forties. He was a miller by trade, and 
gradually built up a comfortable farm 
and business. He became active in civic 
affairs, sat in the Illinois Legislature, 
and was an intimate friend and thick- 
and-thin supporter of Abraham Lin- 
coln. One of little Jane’s first memories 
was her father’s tears when “the great- 
est man in the world” fell before the 
assassin’s bullet. And another was a 
trip in the family carriage to see “Old 
Abe,” the famous war eagle, in the 
Capitol of Wisconsin. The elder Ad- 
dams was a man of learning and toler- 
ant spirit. His children were educated 
in the faith that they owed an obliga- 
tion to society. Jane attended Rockford 
Seminary, the “Mount Holyoke of the 
West,” near her home, and was one of 
the first four girls to receive there a 
college degree. She once came in fifth 
in a state oratorical contest in which 
William Jennings Bryan competed. 

The place of women was then a burn- 
ing question. Jane did not have to work 
for a living, but her first aim was to 
study medicine. For a short while she 
attended the Woman’s Medical College 
of Philadelphia. Her health was fragile, 
and she soon realized that she was not 
cut out for a scientific career. Then fol- 
lowed two “Wanderjahrs” in Europe. 
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She absorbed the privileges of travel 
with an eager mind. But already she 
was troubled by the misery of the “sub- 
merged tenth.” Even in Rockford she 
had seen wretched shanties huddled to- 
gether. In London she met poverty far 
more appalling. One Saturday night she 
was taken by a city missionary to Mile 


End Road, in the heart of the East End 





JANE ADDAMS 


slum district, to witness the auction 
sale of decaying vegetables and fruit. 
Around two hucksters’ carts she saw 
huge masses of ill-clad, wolfish folk 
clamoring for food. They would bid a 
farthing or a ha’penny for a spoiled 
head of cabbage and when it was flung 
to them, instantly sit down upon the 
curb and tear at it with their teeth, 
raw and uncooked as it was. Her last- 
ing impression was of myriads of emp- 
ty, pathetic, workworn hands clutching 
for food unfit to eat. 

On a later trip abroad she learned 
that many kindly and more privileged 
persons were striving to answer this 
“bitter cry of outcast.London.” Already 
in 1885, Canon S. A. Barnett had 
founded Toynbee Hall, the first of 
many social settlements, as a memorial 
to a young leader, untimely dead, Ar- 
nold Toynbee. Disgusted with inactiv- 
ity and mere “preparation for life,” 
Miss Addams and her traveling com- 
panion, Miss Ellen Gates Starr, de- 
termined finally to go back to Chicago, 


By Kenneth M. Gould 


and make their home in the center of 
its squalor. ile 

Halsted Street, thirty-six miles long, 
cleaves a gash through the most con- 
gested foreign settlements of Chicago. 
Within a mile of the corner where Polk 
bisects it, a little west of the “Loop” 
and the sluggish river, may be found 
colonies of fifteen distinct nationalities, 
with Italians, Irish, Poles, Bohemians, 
and Russian Jews predominating. Here 
Miss Addams and Miss Starr found 
their haven, an old Corinthian home- 
stead, built by a pioneer citizen, Charles 
J. Hull. They rented it and set to work 
in 1889. 

They had two animating ideas: first, 
to provide a center from which might 
radiate to these inexpressibly needy 
people the finest influences of cleanli- 
ness, beauty, culture, and: cooperation ; 
second, to create an avenue of expres- 
sion for young women of sheltered lives 
who needed a concrete job to bring out 
their aimless idealism. At Hull House 
there is never an air of patronage. The 
“upper classes” learn as much from 
the “lower” as vice versa. In every 
great city scores of similar institutions 
have followed the lead of Hull House. 
Conditions have changed, but the set- 
tlement movement still maintains the 
great aim of building “self-starting” 
personalities. It never does for its con- 
stituency anything they can be induced 
or taught to do for themselves. Many 
of its early activities have been willing- 
ly surrendered when government or 
private agencies better fitted to do them 
have appeared. The business of the 
settlement, in short, is to blaze new 
trails of service. 

The expansion of Hull House from 
that first cramped old mansion is the 
story of Miss Addams’ life. It took an 
executive genius of the highest type to 
build, finance, organize and administer 
on a shoestring of capital and faith the 
great institution that stands today, cov- 
ering parts of several city blocks, with 
fifteen separate buildings, more than a 
hundred residents, and a daily use by 


more than three thousand people. But’ 


it has never become too big or too me- 
chanical to lose the intimate personal 
sympathy which Miss Addams means to 
ten thousand neighbors. The catalog of 
activities at Hull House is endless, and 
only a few can be mentioned. Of course 
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there are clubs galore for every age, 
group, and condition. Of these the Jane 
Club has been one of the most interest- 
ing. It is a cooperative self-managed 
boarding club of working girls, who 
have a building of their own, and pro- 
vide room and meals to their members 
at much lower prices than they can get 
outside. 


Work for the children has always 
been prominent in Miss Addams’ pro- 
gram. They swarmed through the filthy 
alleys in ever-increasing numbers, with 
little parental control. Defrauded of 
normal outlets these urchins became the 
prey of gin palaces, cheap dance halls, 
and gambling joints. Hull House set to 
work to provide substitutes that would 
attract the children without making 
them feel they were being preached at. 
A free playground and gymnasium, of 
course, came first. Then kindergarten, 
all varieties of handwork (which was 
not then dreamed of in the public 
schools), manual training and industrial 
shop classes, story-telling, dancing, dra- 
matics, and summer excursions. 


The educational activities of Hull 
House alone would make a large univer- 
sity. The library, of course, is all-im- 
portant here, and many a young man 
can trace his start to the mental awak- 
ening he found in a quiet corner of the 
Hull House reading room. There are 
night college preparatory and exten- 
sion classes in every conceivable 
branch. There are art galleries, exhi- 
bitions, and classes in painting, sculp- 
ture, design, etc. There are orchestras, 
choruses, and concerts. There are de- 
bating clubs, lecture courses and open 
forums. 


Nor are the adults neglected. The 
elder generation of immigrants had its 
own peculiar racial heritages, which all 
too soon got lost in the flood of cheap 
American goods, the injustices prac- 
ticed upon them by swindlers, the un- 
certainties «* language, and the con- 
tempt of their children for old-fash- 
ioned ways. Miss Addams set herself 
to conserve the real contributions these 
people brought with them, through re- 
ceptions for different racial groups, 
women’s and men’s clubs, sewing cir- 
cles, community sings, and other means. 
A “labor museum” was opened, contain- 
ing objects, implements, and processes 
from the fast disappearing handicrafts 
of all races. 


Hull House is far more, however, 
than a teacher and an entertainer. It 


or for an opening close to the basket, or 


touches the flesh-and-blood, the bread- 
and-butter of its neighbors at a thou- 
sand points. One of the first and big- 
gest jobs was the mere physical clean- 
up of the surroundings. Sanitation 
searcely existed. Seldom-collected gar- 
bage boxes littered the streets. Back- 
yards and alleys were unspeakably 
noisome. Pavements in some places were 
buried under a foot of filth. Miss Ad- 
dams applied for the position of gar- 
bage inspector of the ward at $1000 a 
year. The Mayor appointed her, and 
she gave $10,000 worth of service, fol- 
lowing the wagons, providing proper 
receptacles, prosecuting hard-boiled 
landlords, prodding careless tenants. 
These activities were taken up by the 
Nineteenth Ward Improvement Club, 
composed of the more reliable citizens, 
which she organized. 


Hull House naturally became a cen- 
ter for industrial reform. Trades unions 
held their meetings there in a sympa- 
thetic atmosphere. Thorough surveys of 
the sweatshop clothing industry, in 
which piece work was farmed out to 
families in their own dark, unventilated 
hovels, led to a complete revision of the 
labor laws of Illinois. Cooperative coal- 
buying and similar ventures were in- 
augurated. Day nurseries where work- 
ing mothers could leave their children, 
and a coffee shop serving well-cooked 
food and delivering hot meals to fac- 
tories at noon appeared. 


Throughout all this interlocking 
community service, the influence of 
Miss Addams was felt in wider and 
wider circles. Many times she accepted 
municipal, state and federal appoint- 
ments on welfare commissions. She 
served several years on the Chicago 
school board. She was soon recognized 
as the national leader of organized so- 
cial work. Always she was in the van 
of activities for the extension of equal- 
ity to women. She was a delegate to 
the Progressive Party convention that 
nominated Theodore Roosevelt in 1912 
and compelled the insertion of a suff- 
rage plank in its platform. Her numer- 
ous writings and lectures, especially 
her charming autobiography, Twenty 
Years at Hull House, gave international 
currency to her ideals. Then too, every 
professional or volunteer worker who 
ever lived at Hull House became a mis- 
sionary. Julia C. Lathrop, Florence 
Kelley, Clifford Barnes, Charles Zueb- 
lin, Grace Abbott, and other social 
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leaders were once Hull House resi- 
dents. 

When the Great War came, Jane 
Addams met the greatest test of a life 
devoted to the conviction that force is 
neither a justifiable nor an effective in- 
strument for settling anything. She 
soon found that to be a pacifist in peace 
time was different from being one in 
war-time. Before America entered, she 
was active in mobilizing public opinion 
in the warring countries. She presided 
at a convention at the Hague in 1915, 
and at several after the Armistice, ‘of 
the Woman’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. At home, her lead- 
ership of the Woman’s Peace Party had 
great influence on President Wilson’s 
formulation of the “Fourteen Points” 
and the protocol of the League of Na- 
tions. But she found that her reward 
was misrepresentation and hatred when 
all but a handful of the population was 
intent upon winning the war with the 
greatest possible decisiveness. Today 
even her opponents recognize the sin- 
cerity, heroism, and logic with which 
she clung to an impracticable faith. 

If we might extract three outstand- 
ing principles from Miss Addams’ 
broad contributions to social progress, 
they would perhaps be: the disinterest- 
edness of her social conscience; the 
steadfastness of her tolerance among 
conflicting groups; and the common 
sense of her scientific method in the 
attack on social problems. She never 
began a piece of work without a most 
rigid factual inquiry into the needs to 
be met and the results to be achieved. 
Neither a Communist nor a reactionary 
herself, she yet gave every thoughtful 
advocate his day in court. And no man 
or woman ever faced the cruelty of life 
with a keener sensitiveness to the rights 
of others or a more utter abdication of 
the claims of self. 


Reading List 


Of Miss Addams’ own works directly descriptive 
of Hull House and its neighborhood, the most im- 
portant are Hull House Maps and Papers (1895) 
and Twenty Years at Hull House (1910). Others 
growing out of various phases of life in congested 
urban districts are: Democracy and Social Ethics 
(1902); The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets 
(1909); A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil 
(1911); and The Long Road of Woman’s Mem- 
ory (1916). Two books bearing on international- 
ism are Newer Ideals of Peace (1907) and Peace 
and Bread in Time of War (1922). All of these 
books but the first were published by Macmillan. 


Books which contain chapters about Miss <Ad- 
dams are: American Women in Civic Work, by 
Helen C. Bennett, (Dodd Mead, 1915) and 
Heroines of Service, by Mary R. Parkman (Cen- 
tury, 1917). 
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4 Boy of the Desert. By Eunice Tietjens. N. Y., 

Coward-McCann, 1928. Illus. by Will Hol- 

lingsworth. 182 pp. 

A charming tale of a little Tunis boy, based 
on the facts of life on the edge of the Sahara, 
and written by one of America’s finest poets. 

. 
d The Only Two Ways to Write A Story. By 
; John Gallishaw. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s 
e Sons, 1928. 486 pp. 
' Mr. Gallishaw was formerly associated 
e Little Gavroche with te a Magazine and now has his 
. own school. His book is made on the case 
a - dingy a _— system. He gives twenty-one stories of all 
lorgantown (W. Va.) High Schoo types which he considers models, and analyzes 
: ANY fiction characters are Tike ar Se WSs Soran se 
“ carbon copies, all taken from ways? We must not give away the author’s 
\- one original. But Little Gavroche stock in trade. 
d stands out from all fiction characters I , Better Schools. By Carleton Washburne and 
: ; Myron M. Stearns. N. Y., John Day Co., 
s have ever met. That is why he is my 1928. 342 pp. 
favorite. This is a hopeful and inspiring book. Dr. 
? Who could help loving this tattered pie ge is .— school superin- 
mi ‘ ees a ag ; tendent, famous for his progressive accom-- 
a little Parisian waif, this little orphan plishments at Winnetka, Illinois. His team- 
with living parents, who yet bears no _mate is a magazine writer. Together they 
a resentment toward people? It is a tell the story ———- yore of gl 
re . ‘ a es rm periments in education, including the Dalton 
is hard life that he has led, but he makes plan, the platoon system, and all the other 
, no complaint. No, he overflows with the innovations, It is the first summary of its 
. joy of mere physical life. Or is it more kind. 
- than that? The Life of Michelangelo. By John Adding- 
+ 2) 4 
He seems to be careless and carefree, ot TEN 0 Op: 
-- yet the streets have influenced him. He The Philosophy of Schopenhauer. By Irwin 
os has a sense of humor, but his wit looks Edman. 376 pp. 
me very hard-boiled to us, especially when Mrs. Dalloway. By Virginia Woolf. 296 pp. 
a the grim joke is on him, as in his death- N. Y., Modern Library, Inc., 1928. 
ne A ‘ a 
scene. Something about him appears These are the latest of the fine new issues 
ngs to be twisted, and unlike other people, ss _—— osar a baat iliac - the Modern Library. The biography of 
on 7" : are ae The Paris street gamin 0 wctor Hiugos Michelangelo is a world’s classic of its kind. 
am yet he stands head and shoulders above =) 5; Miserables.” He had no home, no food, ‘The Sch ~ ; Bree onbecres 
e hess P is The Schopenhauer volume contains the meat 
his intimate associates, the criminals no love, but he was joyous because he was ; Pay 
er 4’ the “b - free. From 0 drawing by Ennile Roverd of the philosopher of pessimism, thoroughly 
st an e “bums. ; ar chopped and masticated for the general read- 
’ e 7 Hy 
: For he has the good qualities that g os <% oneetee eee 
d. to make up a man. He is kind. When Notes on New oks ; has never lost touch with good taste. ; 
ne he helps his poor cast-out brothers, he —J/hat to Read in English Literature. By Jack The Modern Library is to be congratulated 
. does not even know who they are, but ytig ye N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, oy, the progressive policy of its new manage- 
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of the interior of an elephant’s statue, but professor begins with Beowulf and ends with pare Ss 9 caitlin eter with Pod a my 
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: 3 i; ness the important thing to know about every questen a a a 
is, than a stalled ox and hate there- author, and provides a complete bibliography | 24ding a new publication every month. 
with.” or each man’s works, with the best ones to 
: read marked by from one to three stars. The Miniature Dictionary Publishers, Inc., 
; And there are few more striking ex-  inimum Essentials of French. By Whitford | Whose sole agent in America is M. Minkus, 
_ amples of combined sacrificing bravery H. Shelton. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1928. 7 West 42nd St., New York, put out one of 
95) and dare-devil audacity than the death We don’t know much about French teach- gy = — of — 
lers a0 ‘ton : i but this book looks simple, natural, and S we have ever seen. ey are little 
ve of Gavroche. Leaving thé protecting ‘"* , Rg es ’ ; : 
en conversational to us. We believe any French leatherbound volumes one by two inches in 
vane insurrectionist barricade, he hops about class would do well to investigate it. size, containing in readable type on thin 
Evil gathering cartridges from dead bodies //ow to See Modern Pictures. By Ralph M. paper, several of the world’s great classics. 
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lan. and dies singing: people. Various critics have attempted to ex- 





“I have fallen to the ground; 
It's the fault of Voltaire. 

With my nose in the gutter; 
It’s the fault of Rousseau.” 


plain what the new men are driving at, but 
few make it halfway intelligible to the lay- 
man. This author, a psychologist. associated 
with Dr. Albert C. Barnes, has turned out a 
readable and helpful book. 
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are also abridgments of Webster, various for- 
eign languages dictionaries, and a complete 
Bible. They are put up in neat little cases, 
furnished with a magnifying glass, and they 
deserve a wide circulation for their utility. 
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Robert A. Millikan, new President of 
the AAAS. 


Science Reviews Itself 


Me important of all scientific 
gatherings in this country is the 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
To this meeting come the greatest men 
in all fields of scientific knowledge to 
give reports of research, experimenta- 
tion, and discovery. The eighty-fifth 
meeting of the Association, held during 
the Christmas vacation at New York 
City, again revealed the wide scope of 
science. Two thousand papers were read 
at many sectional meetings. Among the 
subjects discussed were archeology, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, me- 
teorology, entomology, psychology, an- 
thropology, and botany. 

One scientist reported successful 
measurement of the strength of a but- 
terfly’s heart beat, one of the most deli- 
cate experiments ever attempted. Geol- 
ogists learned that the latest study of 
the earth’s age makes-it one billion, in- 
stead of 500,000,000 years old, and 
that fossils recently unearthed in Asia 
push back the first animal life to one 
million years ago. In the field of medi- 
cine workers reported success with ex- 
periments for a diabetes remedy, by 
isolation of the factor which controls 
sugar in the body. 


An entirely new theory in astronom- 
ical science was advanced. Recent tele- 
scopic findings may prove that cosmic 
space, which has long been held to be 
illimitable, has definite limits, and that 
light does not travel on indefinitely, but 
is hedged in by a “closed unive*se.” 


Another report to the Association 
showed that the material rewards for 
much of this scientific work were very 
meagre, tn the matter of college salar- 
ies, which have increased in actual pur- 
chasing power but $100 over 1914, 
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School Winner 
‘Malcolm Almack 


Adult Winner 
Chester P. Mills 


Prohibition Prizes Again 


TS prohibition enforcement plan 
of former Prohibition Administrat- 
or Chester P. Mills, which was awarded 
the $25,000 prize offered by W. C. 
Durant for “the best and most prac- 
ticable plan for making the Eighteenth 
Amendment effective’ (Schol. Oct. 6), 
has been variously criticized by prohi- 
bition authorities and public officials, 
many of whom say that the Mills plan 
has advanced nothing new for the so- 
lution of the prohibition problem. The 
chief source of bootlegging supplies, ac- 
cording to Mills, is industrial alcohol, 
illegally diverted, and his plan con- 
cerned itself chiefly with methods of 
stringent control of the distribution of 
industrial alcohol. Prohibition officials 
pointed out that this was the identical 
plan put into use by General Lincoln 
C. Andrews while he was im charge of 
prohibition enforcement, and that this 
problem is no longer the main one. 

The plan of Malcolm D. Almack, 15- 
year-old Palo Alto High school boy, 
who received the $5,000 school prize 
for the best essay on prohibition en- 
forcement, calls for teaching the public 
more about the prohibition law, and 
more respect for the law, and states 
that the law as it stands should be bet- 
ter enforced. Of the prize money, 
$4,000 is to go to Malcolm’s school. 

The Durant contest has already led 
to another one on the same subject, with 
the same amount as the prize. William 
Randolph Hearst, newspaper publisher, 
offers the prize for the best plan to re- 
peal the Eighteenth Amendment and 
substitute in its place a “more liberal 
measure” to obtain “more genuine tem- 
perance.” Mr. Hearst stated that he 
believed prohibition would never be al- 
together enforced, and that it violated 
the rights of the citizens. In reply, Mr. 
Durant pointed out that the only possi- 
ble method of repealing the Amendment 
is already in existence, being part of 
the Constitution. 








Heroines of Service, by Mary R. Parkman (Cen 
tury, 1917). 








THE SCHOLASTIC 





Dr. George E. Vincent, President of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


Wholesale Philanthropy 


HE newly announced merger of the 

Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
into a new-philanthropic corporation to 
be known as the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion concentrates the largest sum of 
money which has ever been put at the 
disposal of one endowment fund. The 
new foundation’s purpose will be to 
“aim primarily at the advancement of 
knowledge” and will have available 
total assets of $264,602,447. The con- 
solidation was brought about to avoid 
overlapping in the work done by the 
two organizations. 

Since its incorporation in 1913 with 
a gift of $100,000,000 from John D. 
Rockefeller, to which he added $25,- 
000,000 more in 1917, the Foundation 
has been of great service to humanity 
in all parts of the world, especially in 
the improvement of public health and 
medical education. International in 
scope, its benefactions have helped 
establish great schools and medical cen- 
ters in many countries. In 1920 the 
Foundation appropriated over $20,000,- 
000 for the development of medical 
schools and the development of general 
education. Among its greatest works 
was a world-wide campaign against the 
hook-worm disease, the promotion of a 
national public health campaign in 
China, and extensive cooperation dur- 
ing the World War with the Commis- 
sion for Belgian Relief, and with the 
Red Cross Society. 

The new Foundation will be even 
wider in scope, including work in the 
natural, social and medical sciences, 
and the humanities. 
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It’s the fault of Rousseau.” 


with /r. “Albert ©. Barnes, has turned out a 
readable and helpful book. 
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The Passing Waldorf 


Changing New York’s Face 


F all the world’s great cities, New 

York changes the most rapidly. 
Buildings are erected and torn down 
almost over-night, and famous land- 
marks disappear. The latest to go is 
the internationally famous Waldorf As- 
toria hotel, whose sale has just been an- 
nounced. The hotel will be torn down 
to make room for the erection of a 
fifty-story office building to be com- 
pleted next summer. 

The demolition of the Waldorf-As- 
toria will mark the passing of a world 
famous institution. The Waldorf was 
first opened in 1890, and the Astoria in 
1897. The combined hotels immediately 
set new standards for refinement and 
luxury in buildings of this type. It be- 
came the scene of all brilliant func- 
tions, and was for two generations a 
center of American social, political, and 
financial activities. 

Royalty from all corners of the world 
made the Waldorf-Astoria their tem- 
porary homes while visiting America. 


Another real estate transaction which 
will be of great importance to New 
York City is the purchase by John D. 
Rockefeller from Columbia University 
of nearly three blocks of property near 
57th Street, between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues, for a purchase price said to 
be over $100,000,000. The deal, unusual 
even for New York City, includes two 
hundred parcels of real estate. Part of 
the property will be used as a site for 
the new Metropolitan Opera House, 
whose location has been discussed many 
times during the Jast few years. 
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A group of Chinese young men and women, 

students in American colleges, representative 
of the new spirit that is remaking China. 


Mark Your Letters “Peping” 


F you are intending to write a letter 

to anyone in Peking, change the “k” 
to “p”. Such is the ruling of the new 
Chinese government’s postoffice depart- 
ment. The change in names was ordered 
because in Chinese the word Peking 
means “northern capital,” a term which 
the government does not wish to use 
with any other city except Nanking, 
the Nationalist headquarters. Peping 
is a contraction of “Peiping,” which 
means “Northern’ peace.” 

The ruling is causing no little con- 
fusion to Chinese and foreigners alike. 
Although the regulations officially order 
use of only the new name, letters and 
cables addressed to Pekin are still be- 
ing delivered. The newspapers of North 
China, which are printed in English, 
have not changed their titles from 
Peking to Peping, but use the two 
words interchangeably. 

The government itself does not ad- 
here accurately to its own ruling. On 
the passes which are issued to foreign- 
ers to go through the city gates after 
closing time the old form of the city’s 
name appears. In conversation, the old 
name is still used from force of habit. 
The new name appears on all legal doc- 
uments. Chinese newspapers use it for 
their titles, and large companies and 
business offices which used the old name 
in their titles have also made the 
change. 

The change, while confusing at first, 
is expected to work out, as the same 
thing has been done successfully in sev- 
eral other countries. In Russia, after 
control of the country was acquired by 
the Soviet, the name of the capital was 
changed from Petrograd to Leningrad, 
to honor Nikolai Lenine, the Commun- 
ist leader. Norway changed the name 
of its capital from Christiana to Oslo, 
and in Ireland, Queenstown became 
Cobh. 


Turnished with a magnifying glass, and they 
deserve a wide circulation for their utility. 
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Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen 


Government Apprentices 


OW would you like to see how the 

government “works” from the in- 
side—-watch Congress in action, study 
the organization of the large national 
departments, see how laws are made, 
and learn the intricate business of run- 
ning a great nation? If you live in 
Florida, you will have the chance, ac- 
cording to a plan which is being form- 
ulated by Ruth Bryan Owen, newly 
elected Congresswoman from: Florida. 

Mrs. Owen, daughter of “the great 
Commoner,” William Jennings Bryan, 
is the author of the plan, under which 
she will have selected two high school 
students, a boy and a girl, from each of 
Florida’s eighteen counties. These 
young people will be brought to Wash- 
ington, and for one week will be given 
the opportunity to study Uncle Sam’s 
workshop. Funds for the trip will be 
provided for by scholarships financed 
by various communities in the state. 

Mrs. Owen thinks that America is 
overlooking “its greatest natural re- 
source, its youth.” She points out that 
many of the founders of this country 
were young people. Jefferson, Burr, 
Hamilton and Lafayette did much of 
their great work when they were be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty years old. 
By sending young men and women to 
the seat of government we are prepar- 
ing the statesmen of the future. 

If the venture is successful, Mrs. 
Bryan hopes that its scope may broaden, 
and that eventually high school stu- 
dents from-every state will make an- 
nual trips to Washington. 











SHALL THIS BE PERMITTED? 


Introduction 
5 pew world is undergoing a new 


kind of industrial revolution. In 
Ireland, the romantic River Shannon is 
being dammed to turn turbines which 
generate electric power. The streams in 
the rocky mountains of New Zealand 
are harnessed to give 24,000 horse- 
power at one point alone. Even the his- 
toric Jordan is stopped on its way. And 
one need not travel far in America to 
see water foaming over a spillway. 








The energy in the streams and rivers 
of the United States is almost incon- 
ceivable. Drop a bucket of water four 
feet and it lands with as much power 
as eight men have, as much energy as 
is contained in one horse-power. The 
United States has 35,000,000 available 
horse-power in its streams and rivers— 
power which can be made available 
ninety percent of the time. In addition, 
we have over 55,000,000 horse-power 
available half of the time. Yet of all 
this potential “white coal” we have de- 
veloped only one third of the first class, 
and only one fifth of the second class. 
There is power in these waters to run 
countless electric sweepers, to turn the 
wheels in mills, to light entire cities 
and even states. There is power to 
lighten the load man has been forced to 
carry; power to give shorter working 
hours and happier living conditions. 
Who shall harness these horses and put 
them to work? This is a great question, 
and one upon which there is great dis- 
agreement. While we remain inactive, 
“vast rivers go unharnessed for power, 
waterways undeveloped, floods 
drown us, and droughts devour us.”' 


are 


In general, there are two ways in 
which this latent power can be devel- 


1Owen D. Young, head of the General Electric 
Company. See the New Republic, v. 50, March 
30, 1927, pp. 157-58, for his opinions on federal- 
and state-operated hydro-electric plants. 





The Generating Plant at the Elephant Butte Dam, on the Rio Grande River, New Mexico, 
which impounds the largest reservoir in the world, and furnishes power to El Paso and vicinity. 





Who Shall Control 


A Debate Prepared by 
RESOLVED:—That the Federal and State Gover 


water powers of the nation under their preseng|jurisd 


Or 


hicha 


oped: (1) by privately owned companies; 
(2) by federal and state agencies. These two 
plans have many variations, but in this de- 
bate, the affirmative and the negative cases 
respectively will represent the extreme points 
of view. The affirmative point of view will be 
that the state and the federal governments 
should retain their water-power rights, 
should not lease them to private companies, f Fede 
and should operate the plants which generate jf only | 
the electric power. How the power shall bef A 5 
distributed is not a part of the immediate? relati 
question. The negative contention will be that} gover 
the Federal and state governments should not} “Un 
retain and operate the water powers within ot 
their jurisdiction, but should lease the sites _ 


; ) comme 
in their natural state (not as general clec- States 
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tric power) to private companies for develop-§ “Th 
ment. om be 
New York state offers an illustration offf the w 
the topic for discussion. This state operates wise.” 
two power plants through a state-owned cor} Alt! 
poration. The state plans to amortize theff to the 
debts incurred in building the plants, by over 
means of the revenue derived from the salejf state 
of power. In this case the electric power isff ers of 
sold to two private companies, the Cohosff fectin 
Light and Power Company, and to the Ad tions 
irondack Light and Power Company.” Underf gume: 
the system which the negative would adopt, 
these two power sites would have been leasel 
directly to the power companies. It is imf 7, yy, 
possible for the state to give the water-powel gerous 
locations to private companies permanently A. \ 
: os Bathe co 
although the lease may be for ninety-nimg | |, 
years or more. The waters under the cor 9 7 
trol of the Federal Water Power Act of 1924 tric po 
however, cannot be leased for more thas Plant. 
fifty years. At the end of that period, th BoM 
Federal Government may reclaim the itd fey ¢, 
or it may re-lease the site to another co 1. C 
pany. The Federal government need pi hands 
the lessee only for the property improv tah 
ments, in such an action. Any incidental inf |y fo, 
crease in the land or water valuation woul D. " 
not obligate the Federal government to pug fw to 
the former lessee for more than the ac "lhe 
improvements he had made.* nation’ 
In a discussion of Federal and state m a. T 
agement, there are several details which = 
less accurately understood, may intervene ous po 
prevent a debate on the real issues. TMi for 
Boulder Dam Bill is one of these confusi he T 
sinien 
2See Alfred E. Smith’s article, “Water Power and! , aes 9 
Social Uses,” Survey Graphic, v. A, No. 7, Jan. ington. 
1927, pp. 421-425. The February 1 issue has a reply 
Ogden L. Mills, pp. 503-504. ee 
3See Report of the Giant Power Board to the Govertt 4Sena 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa., 1927. 1925, 
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-rol(Our “White Coal?” 


ed by Richard Murphy, A. M. 


d State {Governments should retain and operate the 
it preseng jurisdiction. 


details. In the bill that became law last 
month (Schol., Jan. 5, p. 16), it is provided 
that $165,000,000 shall be appropriated to 
build the dam, Whether the Federal govern- 
ment will operate the plant when built will 
have to be decided at a later session of Con- 
gress. Senator Reed of Pennsylvania fought 
for private ownership; Senator Borah, for 
Federal operation. Since neither won, the 
only thing settled is that a dam will be built. 

A second confusion which may arise is the 
relative jurisdiction of Federal and _ state 
governments. This has been defined thus: 
“Under the commerce clause of the Constitution, 
3 within (Art. 1, Sec. 8), all navigable waters used, or sus- 

., ceptible of being used, for interstate and foreign 
he sites commerce are subject to regulation of the United 
ral elec-@ States for the protection of such commerce.” 
develop- “The Constitution grants no, power to the Fed- 
eral Government whereby Congress may authorize 
the utilization, or the control of the utilization, of 
the watets of a State for water power. or other- 
wise. 

Although the individual states have reserved 
to them the granting of franchises or licenses 
over all waters within their boundaries, no 
state can divert the non-navigable headwat- 
ers of navigable streams to the extent of af- 
fecting navigation below. With these explana- 
tions in mind, let us see what the major ar- 
guments for Federal and state operation are. 


Affirmative Brief 


I. The present system of private operation is dan- 
gerous to public welfare, for 

A. Water power is essentially a monopoly, and 
the competitive arguments do not apply to it, for 

1. Electric power cannot be stored conveniently. 

2. The available means of generating hydro-elec- 
tric power in most communities must center in one 
plant. 

B. Water power is the only natural resource 
which remains outside the ownership of a relatively 
few companies, for 

1. Coal, iron, oil have become centralized in the 
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impror C. Water power is not an industry in itself but 
one upon which most other industries depend direct- 

ental iff ly for their power. 


D. The control of power has been seized by a 
few to the danger of the many, for 
_ 1. Five companies in the United States, with their 
immediate sphere of influence, control 46.9% of the 
nation’s output as it was in 1925. 

a. The first twenty ranking utilities companies 
control 83% of the nation’s production. 

E. The great private companies exert a danger- 
- political and social influence upon the country, 
or 
_l. They have been known to contribute to both 
sides in elections so that they may be sure of 
patronage. 


_ 2. They maintain a great power lobby at Wash- 
ington. 
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e Govert one Document 210, 68th Congress, second session, 


3. The Joint Commission of National Util- 
ities Companies has spent a million dollars 
each year for three years in fighting public 
ownership. 

4. A New England lobby announced in 
1927 that 7,203 column inches of material 
prepared by them had been published in 
Newspapers as news. 

F. The individual companies make enor- 
mous profits at the expense of the consumer. 

G. At present there is no adequate check 
for this usurpation of power. 

II. State and Federal operation is just and 
expedient, for 
A. It is not seizure. 

1. The respective governments already con- 
trol undeveloped water power and would not 
be seizing but developing. 

B. It is not “socialistic.” 

1. Government operation of water reser- 
voirs is essentially the same. 

2. The Postal service does not differ from 
it in principle. 

3. There is no cry of socialism when cities 
operate their own water supply. 

C. It would not increase taxes, for 

1. The New York state plants illustrate 
the plan of having the profit pay for the 
plant equipment. 

2. The $165,000,000 Boulder Dam expense 
will be met in fifty years. 

D. It would not conduce to increased cor- 
ruption, for 

1. Most of the much heralded corruption 
in government control of industries comes 
from attempts of private companies to secure 
illegal rights. 

2. Most Federal bureaus are well man- 
aged and thoroughly efficient. 

E. It would not increase the conflict be- 
tween Federal and State operation, for 

1. The provinces of each are clearly de- 
fined. 

2. The disputes and delays now are caused, 
as in the case of Boulder Dam, over distri- 





—Darling in N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
THERE'S A .GROWING SUSPICION THAT 
HE’S NOT A GOOD DRIVER 


ution of water for irrigation, not hydro- 
electric power. 

F. It would guarantee fair competition to 
other industries, for 

1. The small manufacturer would not be 
discriminated against. ‘ 

G. It would mean an enormous saving to 
the individual consumers, for 

1, Present state and municipal plants op- 
erate at lower costs than do the private com- 
panies. 

2. The Federal government already oper- 
ates twelve hydro-electric plants at a saving 
to those served. 





Aerial view of the Roosevelt Dam, on the Salt River, above Phoenix, Arizona, which has trans- 
formed a virtual desert into one of the richest truck gardens in America. 
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which impounds the largest reservoir in the world, and furnishes power to El Paso and vicinity. 


of Pennsylvonia, Harrisburg, Pa., 1927. 
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A chart prepared by 
Senator George a 
Norris of Nebraska, 
leading advocate in 
Congress of Govern- 
ment operation of 
water-power, showing 
a comparison of rates 
per kilowatt hour for 
domestic electricity be- 
tween the province of 
Ontario, Canada, which 
owns and operates its 
hydroelectric service, 
and an average of 
American cities served ” 
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3. The Ontario (province owned) plant 
furnishes power to cities at an average of 
1.6c per k.w. hour, as compared with an 
average of 7.4c in United States cities cov- 
cred in the survey made by Senator Norris. 


III, State and Federal operation has added 
advantages which private ownership does not 
have, for 

A. It has the advantage of providing for 
flood relief, irrigation, etc., along with power 
projects. 

B. Through government operation, plants 
can be located at strategic points rather than 
at places where conditions are not most de- 
sirable but which are chosen by individual 
companies to increase the value of their hold- 
ings. 

C. It will enable plants to be built when 
needed, rather than in wild speculations. 

D. It will increase the safety factor in the 
building of dams by removing the dangers of 
cheap materials and unscientific construction. 

E. It will assure the spread of giant power 
projects over the nation. 


Negative Brief 


I. There is no reason to change our present 
policy of private operation, for 

A. Private ownership and operation is fur- 
nishing the country with adequate service at 
fair prices, for 

1. Public utilities companies are develop- 
ing electric power as fast as it is needed, for 

a. The amount of power generated in the 
last seven years has increased from 34.9 k.w. 
hours to 68.1 k.w. hours—an increase of 
100%. 

2. Public utilities companies are selling 
electric power at relatively fair prices, for 

a. Power is being furnished at rates lower 
than pre-war prices. 

b. The Senator Norris chart of prices shows 
the 1910 rate to be 9.5c, the 1926 rate, 7.4c 
per k.w. hour—a substantial ‘reduction. 

B. There already exist adequate devices 
for regulating the price and the markets of 
the private companies for 

1. The Federal Power Commission has 
authority to regulate the activities of private 
water power companies. 

2. The Federal Trade Commission has 
power to investigate the activities of private 
companies. 

3. “If we have not the capacity to regu- 
late the great instrumentalities in the public 
interest, much less do we possess the capacity 
to operate them through the agency of the 
Federal government”—(Herbert Hoever in 
Report of the American Committee at the 


World Power Conference, London, 1924, re- 
printed in National Electric Light Bulletin). 


C. The Public Utilities companies do not 
constitute an especial menace to the country’s 
welfare, for 

1. Their activities are no greater than those 
of other private companies which oppose the 
government ownership policy. 

2. The stock of the utilities companies is 
owned by a great number of citizens, for 

a. In 1926, nearly 400,000 eustomers bought 
3,000,000 shares of stock in the utilities com- 
panies which serve them.—(C. A, Eaton in 
National Electric Light Bulletin, 14, p. 445, 
July, 1927). 


II, Federal and state operation cannot meet- 
the situation as well as private enterprise, for 

A. The Federal and state governments have 
not demonstrated the, ability to operate ‘the 
power sites, for 

1. President Coolidge claims that Muscle 
Shoals has hopelessly failed. 

2. The state experiments are too few and 
too young to prove that they may be suc- 
cessful. 

B. The American public is opposed to Fed- 
eral and state ownership, and this feeling 
will not conduce to successful operation. 


C. (Refutation) The Canadian experiment 
has not pzoved that private companies in the 
United States are over-charging, for 


a 

1. The Ontario location is unusually good. 

2. The Ontario (provincial) company op- 
erates without the taxes to which the com- 
panies of the United States are assessed. 

3. The comparisons of rates is essentially 
unfair, for , 

a. The Canadian gross rate is compared 
to consumers’ rates in the United States. 

b. The Canadian rates are compared with 
electric rates in American cities which are 
forced to generate their power through the 
more expensive coal system. 

D. Federal and state operation will work 
against the proper cooperation of power pro- 
ducing agencies, for 

1. The respective governments will not sell 
the power direct to the consumer, but will 
dispose of it to private distributing compan- 
ies—an unnecessary and complicating ar- 
rangement. 

2. State operation will work against the 
desirable linking of present power pools op- 
erated by private companies, such as in the 
Chicago area at present. 

E. Federal and state operation will work 
against the interest of the country, for 

1. They do not have the courage and in- 
itiative of private American companies. 

2. The development will work independ- 
ently of the business cycle, 
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3. The cautious policy of the government 
will work against the “most vital policy of 
conservation—immediate development. 


III, State and Federal operation is unfair to 
American business, and will introduce evils 
not present in operation by private concerns, 
for 

A. It will exempt the government plants 
from taxation and will furnish unfair com- 
petition for individual power companies. 

B. “It is the business of Government to 
provide an open road for the exercise of the 
individual initiative of its citizens, not to 
subordinate its own activities for that initi- 
ative. It is the business of Government to 
regulate and control, not to manage and 
operate”—(Herbert Hoover, see above). 

C. It will tend to stifle the initiative and 
pioneer spirit of American business, for 

1. It is well established that people work 
for individual profit and advancement, not 
for the success of bureaus. 

2. The Canadian situation offers an illus- 
tration of the stifling effect of government 
operation, for 

a. In Quebec in 1927, an increase of 475,- 
000. k.w. hours of power was developed by 
private companies as compared with an in- 
crease of 175,000 k.w. hours in Ontario under 
government operation. 

D. It would increase the great dangers of 
beaurocracy now threatening to undermine 
the American government, for 

1.-It would throw a great industry open to 
the evils of political patronage. 

2. It would add to the already staggering 
burdens of the state and Federal governments. 
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They “Trimmed Elijah’s Record” 


ILL the next endurance flight of 

an airship be measured in weeks 
instead of days? The record of the 
“Question Mark,” after its sustained 
flight of 150 hours ended January 7, 
points the way to journeys through the 
air which will equal any fantasies of 
Jules Verne. 

For six days the Question Mark 
(Army men had named it so because 
no one knew how long it would stay 
up) flew back and forth over the San 
Fernando Valley of California, receiv- 
ing gasoline, oil, and other supplies 
from another plane which “fed” it from 
time to time. Thirty-four times in all 
contact was made with the Question 
Mark from another plane, by means of 
a long, flexible hose, and each time it 
took one hundred gulps of fuel to keep 
it aloft. 

The Question Mark has shattered 
every mark ever established for endur- 
ance flight. The first record to go was 
that for planes which were refueled 
in the air: Sixty hours, seven minutes, 
established some time ago in Belgium. 
The last was that of the French dirigi- 
ble Dixmunde, which had once stayed 
in the air 118 hours, and hitherto the 
longest duration flight on record. From 
this point it went on to add many more 
hours to its mark. 

The flight started on New Year’s 
‘Day, when the crew of five men took 
off, determined to stay up as long as 
the motors held out. Members of the 
crew were Major Carl Spatz; com- 
mander of the plane; Captain Ira C. 
Eaker, chief pilot; Lieutenant Harry 
A. Halverson; Lieutenant Elwood 
Quesada; and Sergeant Hooe. Confi- 
dence that a new world’s record would 
be established was expressed by Army 
men after the first twenty-four hours 
of the flight had been concluded. It 
was felt that if there were any weak- 
nesses in the ship or its motors they 
would be felt within this period, and 
as the monoplane glided along easily at 
the end of the first day, complete suc- 
cess was predicted. 


Exceptional hazards were taken by 
the Question Mark’s crew to keep their 
ship in running order. Around the 
fuselage of the plane a very narrow 
catwalk was built, and on this, as the 
ship flew thousands of feet above the 
ground, mechanics climbed several 
times to the motors, lashing down the 
propellor with rope, and changing spark 
plugs and making other minor repairs. 


Food and mail were delivered to the 
as fuel. Messages were dropped from 
men through the “contact ship” as well 
time to time from the ship, telling of 
the condition of crew and men. At no 
time was there any uneasiness, although 
several times the motors coughed and 
sputtered dangerously, and once dis- 
aster almost occurred when one of the 
refueling planes hit an air-pocket and 


came within three feet of the Question 
Mark. Toward the end of the flight the 
men made ready for a forced landing, 
climbing higher into the air in prepar- 
ation for the final glide to earth. The 
Question Mark had been in the air for 
almost a week! 

What, wonder scientists, will be the 
next great record in man’s conquest of 
the air? 
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Play the Game! 


QUARE dealing is an inherent 
American trait and it manifests 
itself no more completely than it 
does among the nation’s youth. 
Witness the spirit of sportsmanship 
on diamond, gridiron, track and in 


How inconsistent it would be, then, for any young American 
who believes in fair play for others to be unfair to himself. 


Insure your life. Then you will gird yeurself properly for the 
game called life—you will be fair to yourself. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Gilbert Reports Germany Able to Pay as Coolidge Gives Consent to Reparations 
Meeting; Afghanistan in Revolt; Britain Recognizes China 


Germany Solvent 


S the world enters 1929, with the 
Briand - Kellogg Treaty nearing 
complete realization, arbitration appar- 
ently triumphant in Pan-America, and 
a revision of the German reparations 
problem assured, progress toward uni- 
versal concord continues its jerky 
course. True, there are some clouds on 
the horizon—the worst of them the 
Anglo-American friction over naval 
armaments. But especially in regard to 
a final settlement of Germany’s war 
obligations, uncertainty over which has 
poisoned the wells of European har- 
mony for ten years, the prospect is en- 
couraging. 
S. Parker Gilbert, the American 
Agent-General for Reparations, in his 


annual report made public on New 
Years’ Day, made some surprising 
statements about German _ prosperity 


which may strongly influence the work 
of the new committee of experts. Ger- 
many has made all the payments re- 
quired under the Dawes Plan “loyally 
and punctually.” Her economic condi- 
tion has so improved in the last four 
years that she can now make the stand- 
ard annual payments of 1,750,000,000 
gold marks (about $416,000,000) eas- 
ily without undue strain either to the 
budget of the Reich (the Government 
pays about half the tribute) or to the 
industries (chiefly the national rail- 
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tive fort held by Afghan rebels near 
the Indian frontier. 
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roads) which were mortgaged to pay 
the rest. This burden Mr. Gilbert con- 
siders not unfair compared with that 
other nations are supporting in liqui- 
dating the cost of the war. The national 
debt of the Reich is less than $2,000,- 
000,000, and “there can be no reason- 
able doubt of the capacity of the Ger- 
man budget to pay its part of the nor- 
mal contribution.” Of last year’s pay- 
ments, France received over 60 per 
cent, Great Britain about 20, and the 
United States, 3. 

Gilbert’s findings were received in 
Berlin with some consternation. The 
Germans insist that he paints too rosy 
a picture and fails to consider many 
factors which hamper their capacity to 
pay. They have hoped for a reduction 
in annual payments when the new ex- 
perts meet, and fear that Gilbert’s op- 
timism will become the basis of the 
committee’s recommendations. France is 
naturally elated at the report, while 
England believes that she has been 
bearing more than her fair share of 
the burden on account of her large debt 
payments to America. 

Meanwhile, President Coolidge an- 
nounced, in response to a request from 
Sir Esme Howard, the British Am- 
bassador, representing the six powers, 
that while the United States Govern- 
ment cannot officially appoint repre- 
sentatives on the Reparations Commis- 
sion, it will gladly approve the selec- 
tion of unofficial American experts by 
the Allied Powers and Germany, as was 
done with the original Dawes Commis- 
sion. Each government is to have two 
representatives. The four American 
names most prominently mentioned are 
Vice-President Dawes, Owen D. Young, 
Charles Evans Hughes and Dwight W. 
Morrow. Dawes is believed planning to 
retire to private life after March 4. 
The State Department wants Morrow 
to stay in Mexico as Ambassador. A 
team of Hughes and Young would un- 
deniably be as strong and as satisfac- 
tory to all concerned as any pair that 
could be chosen. The Europeans believe 
that an American can best serve as an 
impartial chairman, as did General 
Dawes. 


South American Peace Moves 

After three weeks of negotiations be- 
tween a special committee of the Pan- 
American Conference at Washington 





and the two republics on the verge of 
war (Schol. Jan. 5), Bolivia and Para- 
guay have signed a protocol providing 
for arbitration of the armed clash be- 
tween troops of the two nations which 
precipitated the trouble last month. Un- 
der the protocol a commission of nin 
persons will be named to make a thor- 
ough investigation of the responsibility 
for the aggression, and both countries 
have agreed to abide by its findings. it 
will be made up of two representatives 
each from Bolivia and Paraguay, and 
one each from the United States, Mex- 
ico, Cuba, Uruguay and Colombia. Bra- 
zil and Argentina declined to serve on 
the commission, but as now constituted, 
partisan opinions of Bolivia and Para- 
guay will be outweighed by the com- 
bined moral pressure of five other Pan- 
American states. The commission, how- 
ever, will have no authority to adjudi- 
cate the boundary question in the Chaco 
region which is the fundamental cause 
of the dispute. That will have to come 
later if continued outbreaks are to be 
prevented. 


A better guarantee of Latin-Ameri- 
can peace is the Pan-American treaty 
of arbitration and conciliation, the 


drafting of which was completed by 
the conference at Washington simul- 
taneously with its mediation in the 
threatened war. The document will be 
broader in scope than any similar treaty 
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in the world’s history. Plenipotentiary 
delegates of the twenty Pan-American 
republics have signed the pact, after 
which it must be submitted to the legis- 
latures of the respective nations, sever- 
al of which are expected to declare 
reservations on some of its provisions. 
Two permanent commissions will be 
established for immediate compulsory 
investigation of practically all types of 
disputes that might arise between the 
nations. The only ones specifically ex- 
cluded are those involving a third na- 
tion not a member of the Pan-American 
League, and disputes pertaining to do- 
mestic questions not covered by inter- 
national law. 


Rebellion in Afghanistan 


Somewhere between Persia, Siberia, 
and India lies an almost legendary 
Oriental land long considered by West- 
terners one of the last outposts of bar- 
barism. Ruled over by a well-educated, 
and at least superficially civilized auto- 
crat, King Amanullah, and his beautiful 
Queen Thuraya, Afghanistan was sel- 
dom in the world’s news until last year 
when the monarchs made a triumphal 
European trip and were paid high hon- 
ors in every great capital. Amanullah 
spent his time acquiring Western ideas 
which he was not slow to introduce on 
his return. Among them was a decree 
that all loyal Afghan males should 
wear trousers. But a primitive tribe 
from the northern mountains, the Shin- 
waris, under the leadership of a power- 
ful chief, Bachia Sakao, objected to the 
wholesale and compulsory westerniz- 
ing. With 7,000 well-armed men dis- 
guised as royal troops, they penetrated 
the Afghan capital, Kabul, and started 
a formidable revolt. For a time the 
royal palace and the foreign legations 
were cut off. But the regular army 
gradually got the better. The court es- 
caped to Kandahar, farther south, the 
Soviet Government sent battle planes to 





Typical thatched 
mud huts of Boliv- 
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Chaco region where 
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almost led to war 
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conditions are very 
primitive. 


assist the hard-pressed Amanullah, and 
the British Royal Air Force, from its 
base in the northwest frontier of Bal- 
uchistan, rescued 68 European women 
and children by airplane from the be- 
sieged city, including one American. 
The internal dissensions of the Af- 
ghans are of less importance than the 
strategic position of the mountain-des- 
ert kingdom between the two great 
powers that are contending for the su- 
premacy of central Asia. Both Russia 
and Britain would like to make Af- 
ghanistan their protectorate, and both 
are lying in wait on the frontiers of 
their domains for any weakening in the 
strong nationalism of the Afghans. 


The Future of Monte Carlo 


The last unlimited monarchy in 
Europe is the minute principality of 
Monaco, on the Riviera where France 
and Italy come together. It is only two 
and a quarter miles long and half a 
mile wide, and consists mainly of a 
rocky promotory. It derives its inter- 
national importance solely from the 
fact that within its borders lies the 
world’s most famous and exclusive 
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Monaco from wind- 
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Maritime Alps im- 
mediately above the 
town. In the left 
center background 
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the Casino and the 
other ornate struc- 
tures of Monte 
Carlo. Beyond lies 
the rocky point on 
which the old town 
is built. 





gambling center, Monte Carlo, which 
is a monopoly of immense wealth 
farmed out to a French syndicate. Mon- 
aco is ruled by an elderly Prince, Louis 


AI, whose decrees are law, but who 


takes little interest in his country and 
lives most of the year in a chateau near 
Paris. His son, Prince Pierre de Polig- 
nac, does most of the governing and 
even he is seldom home. 

The population of Monaco, called 
Monegasques, is about 30,000, and con- 
sists of a peasant people like the Sar- 
dinians, with a sprinkling of French 
tradesmen and about 10,000 Italian 
laborers. The Monegasques have long 
been restless and desired a change. The 
impotent National Council (parlia- 
ment) recently resigned, demanding the 
establishment of a constitutional gov- 
ernment and stricter control of the syn- 
dicate which runs the Casino as well 
as all the public utilities of Monaco. 
The populace declare the syndicate is 


making large profits that do not appear 


in its annual reports, that its manage- 
ment is full of corruption and oppres- 
sively discriminating to the natives. 
Prince Pierre was sent rushing by his 
father to oil the troubled seas. He 
agreed to consider the reforms demand- 
ed, and appointed a commission of six 
from the councils to solve the prob- 
lems of Monaco. France would like to 
take over the government of Monaco, it 
is believed, and Italy is jealous of such 
a step and is opposing it by Fascist agi- 
tation among the people. 


Destitution in Wales 
England spent a happier Christmas 
than it had anticipated when King 
George continued his slow improvement 
and begged his subjects to make no 
change in their holiday plans. All the 
members of the royal family from the 
(Concluded on Page 24) 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


President-Elect Returns to Washington for Political Conferences; Kellogg Treaty 
Nears Vote; Final Election Statistics Announced 


Mr. Hoover Comes Home 

HE party of the President-elect 

suddenly switched its plans when 
the U.S.S. Utah, which carried them 
north from Buenos Aires, headed for 
Hampton Roads instead of Florida as 
the new year rolled around. Mr. Hoover 
had originally planned to go to the home 
of J. C. Penney, chain-store magnate, 
near Miami, for the remaining weeks 
before Inauguration Day. Instead, poli- 
tical complications forced him to go to 
Washington first for a week of confer- 
ences, before retiring southward. Ex- 
actly what factors caused the decision 
are not known, but it had been obvious, 
ever since Congress met, that many 
points were coming up for decision that 
could be better settled if the new Presi- 
dent’s wishes were known. Foremost of 
these is the question of the farm relief 
program, and whether it will be neces- 
sary to call an extra session to legislate 
upon it. The difference of opinion be- 
tween Congressional and Government 
leaders over the extra session still per- 
sists, and it is believed that many of 
them urged Hoover by cable and radio 
to return. President Coolidge and Sec- 
retary Jardine are reported in favor 
of passing Senator McNary’s modified 
farm bill during the present session 
and leaving to Mr. Hoover the appoint- 
ment of the Federal Farm Board which 
will be set up under the bill. Hearings 
on tariff revision are also going for- 
ward in House and Senate committees, 
but can hardly lead to definite action 
before March 4. Mr. Hoover’s first con- 








ferences, on his return, were with the 
President, and with his own chief ad- 
visers, Dr. Work, Walter F. Brown, 
William J. Donovan, and Senator Bur- 
ton. Mr. Hoover’s personal preference, 
it is understood, is to keep his hands 
absolutely off of pending legislation, 
and to allow full sway to President 
Coolidge’s wishes until the end of the 
term. That inauguration, by the way, 
will be simple if Mr. Hoover has his 
way. Plans of subordinates for an 
elaborate military and ceremonial dis- 
play have not found favor with him. 
Equally urgent is the need for con- 
sultation with party leaders as to the 
make up of Mr. Hoover’s cabinet. He 
has held his counsel wisely and refused 
to give confirmation to any of the 
rumors that have been afloat. The 
names most generally agreed upon— 
Secretary Mellon to hold over in the 
Treasury, and Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Donovan to move up to head the 
Department of Justice—have met with 
some quiet opposition in the Senate. 
Mellon is opposed by Senator Couzens 
of Michigan over their long-continued 
tax feud, and by many of the insurgents 
and Democrats. Donovan won the en- 
mity of Senator Wheeler, Montana, and 
other Progressives by his prosecution 
of Wheeler on an alleged trumped-up 
charge during the oil investigations. If 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, fre- 
quently spoken of for a federal judge- 
ship, is appointed, many senators of 
both parties will vote to reject the 
nomination. Another woman who has 


President-Elect and 
Mrs. Herbert Hoov- 
er taking their 
morning constitu- 
tional on the decks 
of the U.S.S. Utah, 
as she steamed out 
of the south tem- 
perate zone into the 
tropics. Mr. Hoov- 
er was greatly im- 
pressed with the 
efficiency of the 
Navy. 








Doyle in Philadelphia Record 
SPEAKING OF INDOOR SPORTS 


been suggested for a cabinet post is 
Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, head of the 
woman’s division of the Republican 


Party, and a capable executive, for ~ 


Secretary of the Interior. 

As to the international results of the 
Hoover trip, all comments from North 
American sources are favorable. The 
receptions accorded the distinguished 
travelers at the various capitals were 
of course much of a sameness. The 
same glowing phrases of welcome and 
of good will rolled off many tongues. 
In Rio de Janeiro, the last stop, per- 
haps the greeting was warmer than 
elsewhere. But it least it is generally 
agreed that Mr. Hoover’s sincerity 
made a good impression throughout the 
southern continent, and that trade re- 
lations between the Americas are 
likely to improve in consequence. 


Congress Back at Work 

The first item on the docket of the 
Senate after its two-week holiday lay- 
off was the vexed question of the Kel- 
logg Treaty and the bill for construc- 
tion of 15 10,000-ton cruisers. A pro- 
longed debate immediately opened on 
the treaty in the open Senate, Senator 
Frederick Hale of Maine, chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, having 
agreed to defer action on the cruiser 
bill until after the treaty. Senator 
Borah, as the official sponsor of the 
treaty in Congress, had to stand for 
persistent heckling from irreconcilables 
who fear the treaty’s possible encroach- 
ment on the Monroe Doctrine, or ob- 
ject to the British reservations as to 
areas of “special interest.” There seems 
little sentiment, however, for any quali- 
fying reservations by the United States, 
and the general opinion is that it will 
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pass promptly and intact. Most sen- 
ators are skeptical of its effectiveness, 
but not unopposed to the principle of 
the pact itself. 

With respect to the navy increase, 
there seems a certain margin in favor 
of its passage, but there are also some 
radicals who may attempt a filibuster, 
which would prevent other important 
legislation in the short two months re- 
maining. Congressional, as well as pub- 
lic opinion is sharply divided between 
those who feel that the treaty and .an 
enlarged navy are entirely compatible, 
and those who believe that to build 
more cruisers now would negative all 
the potential good results that might 
flow from the anti-war pact. Prof. Wil- 
liam Starr Myers, of Princeton, for in- 
stance, thinks a strong national defense 
is essential to gain international re- 
spect, while Prof. John Dewey, of Col- 
umbia, thinks that the.cruiser bill is a 
complete denial of the treaty spirit. 
Another interesting twist -to the dis- 
cussion is the attitude of Democratic 
supporters of the Wilsonian program 
for the League of Nations. While Sec- 
retary Kellogg had been mentioned as 
a logical recipient of the peace award 
of the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Foundation, the board of that body, 
mainly composed, of course, of Demo- 
crats, could not agree that Kellogg's 
work had merited such recognition. 


The Eternal Vare Case 


A vexatious problem that-has re- 
mained unsettled in the Senate for two 
years has again come up—the seating 
of Senator-elect William S. Vare of 
Philadelphia, whose right to:a seat was 
called in question by the’ Reed Inves- 
tigating Committee on Senatorial Prim- 
aries, on account of alleged fraudulent 
voting and large expenditures in his 
election in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Vare had a severe stroke of par- 
alysis last summer shortly after the 
Kansas City convention. The Reed 
Committee recently summoned him to 
appear personally before it for more 
questioning, and notified him ‘that an 
indefinite postponement could not be 
granted, although sympathizing with his 
affliction. Mr. Vare’s legal counsel, 
however, and three physicians, replied 
that his: physical condition could not 
possibly permit him to come to Wash- 
ington at this time, and that such an 
ordeal might jeopardize his life. Shortly 
after, he took a special car for Florida, 
where he hopes to recover his shattered 
strength. Whether the committee can 
take any drastic action toward denying 
him admission to the Senate in his 
absence remains to be seen. 


3] 
Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, suc- 
cessor of Alfred E. 
Smith as Democrat- 
ic executive of New 
York State, arriv- 
ing at the State 
Mansion with his 
family, and submit- 
ting to the photo- 
graphers’ _ ordeal, 
which attends all 
men in the glare of 


public office. 


The Real Election 
Final and presumably complete fig- 
ures on the popular vote cast Novem- 
ber 6 were made public by the two 
great press associations. The Associ- 
ated Press table, as given for Hoover, 
Smith, and Thomas, is as follows: 
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MINI acess isistassctsctins 52,533 38,537 ites 
Py | 77,751 119,196 429 
California . 1,162,323 614,356 19,595 
Colorado 253,872 133,131 3,472 
Connecticut ue 296,614 252,040 3,019 
I sisvcsiceccnseetiicors 58,860 36,643 329 
Florida .............. 144,168 101,764 4,036 
eae ee ea 99,369 129,602 124 
pT Np eee eunes ween 99,848 53,074 1,293 
Illinois . 1,768,141 1,313,817 19,138 
Indiana ...................... 848,280 562,691 3,871 
| mM 378,936 2,960 
Kansas 513,672 193,003 6,205 
Kentucky .. 558,064 381,070 837 
eS pone 51,160  —_—— 
Maine ... 179,923 81,179 1,068 
Maryland .. 301,479 ‘223,626 1,701 
Massachusetts . 775,566 792,758 6,262 
Michigan  ......... 965,396 396,762 3,516 
Minnesota .. 560,977 396,451 6,774 
Mississippi 26,889 124,539 263 
Missouri ..... 834,080 662,562 3,739 
Montana ..... 113,300 78,578 1,667 
Nebraska . 345,745 197,959 3,434 
Nevada ............. ; 18,327 14,090 ome 
New Hampshire 115,404 80,715 464 
New Jerseyrcccrcccncene 925,796 616,517 4,897 
New Mexico.. 69,617 48,094 156 
New York... . 2,193,344 2,089,863 107,332 
North Carolina 348,923 286,227 scsi 
North Dakota... . 131,441 106,648 842 
a . 1,627,543 864,210 8,683 
Oklahoma 394,052 219,206 3,926 
Oregon ....... 205,341 109,223 2,720 


Pennsylvania _ 2,055,382 1,067,586 18,647 


Rhode Island... 117,522 118,973 pues 
South Carolina. 5,858 62,700 47 
South Dakota 157,603 102,660 443 
Tennessee .. 195,388 157,343 631 
Texas —. 367,036 341,032 722 
Utah . 94,618 80,985 954 
Vermont 90,404 44,440 tes 
Virginia ..... 164,609 140,146 250 
Washington . 335,844 156,772 2,615 
West Virginia... 375,551 263,784 1,313 
Wisconsin 544,205 450,259 18,213 
Wyoming .......... 52,748 29,299 788 








Total wmmmnnmeng 429,109 15,005,497 267,835 











Other minor party candidates re- 
ceived the following totals: Foster, 
Workers’ (Communist), 48,228; Reyn- 
olds, Socialist-Labor, 21,181; Varney, 
Prohibition, 20,101; Webb, Farmer- 
Labor, 6,391. The figures given by the 
United Press differed slightly from 
those of the Associated Press, which 
is said to be accounted for by the dif- 
fering totals of electors individually 
voted for in various states. 

The total of all votes cast was 36,- 
798,669 (A.P.), of which Hoover re- 
ceived 58.2 per cent, and Smith 40.8 
per cent. Hoover’s plurality over Smith 
was 6,423,612. Many interesting side- 
lights could be derived from the figures. 
Principally, of course, the outpouring 
of voters exceeded by almost eight mil- 
lion the total vote in any previous elec- 
tion. Radio, women, and the general 
interest in the candidates and issues 
brought it about. As to the totals of the 
major parties, Hoover’s, of course, far 
exceeded any ever previously recorded. 
Smith’s was six million greater than the 
highest previous Democrats (Cox, 1920, 
9,147,353, and Wilson, 1916, 9,129,- 
606), but it was not quite up to the 
records set by the last two Republ’can 
Presidents (Harding, 1920, 16,152,200, 
and Coolidge, 1924, 15,725,016). 
Democrats are busy deriving what con- 
solation they can from these compari- 
sons. Hoover’s largest plurality was in 
Pennsylvania, 987,796; Smith’s in 
Louisiana, 113,495. The electoral vote 
remains the same as first announced: 
Hoover, 444; Smith 87. 

The poor showing of Norman 
Thomas, who was generally conceded 
to be the most capable candidate the 
Socialist Party had ever nominated, has 
caused wonder both among radicals and 
conservatives. He got less than 300,000 


(Concluded on Next Page) 
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The Fortnight Abroad 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


Queen down to Prince George and in- 
cluding the young children of Princess 
Mary and the Duke of York, were to- 
gether at Buckingham Palace for the 
first time in ten years. 


But all is not well in the Empire on 
which the sun never sets. Industrial 
conditions have grown steadily worse 
since the great General Strike of 1926. 
Today more than two million British 
workingmen are out of work—over 12 
per cent of the entire laboring popula- 
tion. The brunt of the tragedy has fall- 
en on the miners of south Wales and 
of Durham. The few men who can get 
work are employed but three days a 
week, at a wage of eight shillings a 
day ($1.92). Thousands of families are 
subsisting on the government dole cr 
unemployment benefit of 29 shillings 
($7.00) a week. Bread, margarine and 
tea, with thin stew once a week make 
up their diet. None can afford light. 
Most of them have not had a stitch of 
new clothing or a pair of new shoes in 
two years. There is nothing to sell and 
nothing to steal. Tuberculosis and in- 
sanity find easy prey in the starving 
creatures. 

What is being done about it? The 
Lord Mayor of London is raising a 
fund from private givers, which the 
Parliament has promised to match, 
pound for pound. On Christmas Day 
the Prince of Wales, who had been 
deeply affected by the sufferings of the 
people in the district of which he is 
titular ruler, broadcast a moving ap- 
peal for the Lord Mayor’s fund. Money 
poured in, and it has now reached more 
than $2,000,000. An anonymous Ameri- 
can friend of the Prince forwarded 
$100,000. But even this charity is no 
more than a makeshift. Premier Bald- 
win has so far been unable to devise a 
plan to stabilize the prostrate British 
coal industry, and until that is done, 
labor will continue to starve. 

On the other side of the world, Brit- 
ish policy was more successful when an 
Anglo-Chinese treaty was signed by Sir 
Miles Lampson, Minister to China, and 
C. T. Wang, Chinese Foreign Minister, 
and full formal recognition of the new 
Nationalist Government was accorded 
by London. The treaty cancels all re- 
strictions on China’s independence in 
fixing her own tariff laws, an object 
which China has worked for for years. 
A British battleship at Shanghai fired 
a 21-gun salute in honor of President 
Chiang Kai-shek, the first such recag- 
nition that has come from any power. 


The American State Department has 
tentatively recognized the new govern- 
ment, but has been slower than the 
English to finish the job. 


Foreign Notes 

The League of Nations has summoned the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission to meet 
at Geneva on April 15. The call had been 
postponed from time to time, owing to dis- 
agreements between the great powers. It is 
believed that the new Hoover Administration 
will be unofficially represented at the April 
meeting. 


Amid general tranquillity unknown for 
years, General Jose Maria Moncada, suc- 
cessful Liberal candidate in the recent Mar- 
ine-supervised election, was inaugurated 
President of Nicaragua. President Diaz, the 
retiring Conservative, participated in a 
friendly way in the hoo 

Oo 


Arthur Ponsonby, M. P., a former British 
Under Secretary of State under Lord Grey, 
published a book, Falsehood in War-Time, 
which completely demolished the reliability 
of practically all tales of war atrocities 
ascribed to the Central Powers in 1914-1918. 
The mutilated war nurses, French and Bel- 
gian children with hands cut off, and cruci- 
fied Allied soldiers, have all turned out, under 
thorough investigation, to be lies out of 
whole cloth. 


The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


(Concluded from Preceding Page ) 
votes, more than a third of which was 
in New York, his home state, with a 
large foreign Socialist vote in the 
metropolis. His total was but a third 
of Debs’ 920,000 in 1920, and was in 
fact that smallest Socialist vote cast 
since 1900. Two main factors seem to 
account for it: the progressive program 
of Governor Smith which drew the sup- 
port of many liberals who might other- 
wise have voted for a Socialist; and the 
general prosperity of the country, 
which has increasingly given the work- 
ing classes hope that they may eventu- 
ally attain the status of capitalists. 
Marxian Socialism is undeniably a for- 
eign concept to most Americans. 

Quietly and almost unnoticed by the 
millions who thought they were voting 
for Hoover or Smith, Presidential elec- 
tors in every state assembled at the 
state capitals on the day after New 
Year’s, and recorded the people’s 
choice. The ceremonies were simple and 
short. It was the one day in four years 
that the “Electoral College” meets 
(Schol., Nov. 3), and even then it meets 
in 48 parts. The official ballots of the 
electors of each state were sealed in 
registered envelopes and mailed to the 
President of the United States Senate, 
by way of the Department of State. 
Next month they will be formally open- 
ed in the Senate, counted, and Herbert 
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Hoover and Charles Curtis will be de- 
clared, respectively, the President and 
Vice-President of the United States for 
the next four years. 


Washington Notes 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, personal friend and 
successor of Alfred E. Smith, was inaugurated 
Governor of New York at Albany on New 
Year’s Day, under the most auspicious cir- 
cumstance. Republican state leaders were 
friendly and agreed to co-operate in the Legis- 
lature on most of Roosevelt’s proposals with 
the. main exceptions of the four-year term for 
the Governor and the state-controlled water- 
power development, which was one of Smith’s 
strongest planks. The new Governor’s first 
message and appointments indicated a high 
level of administrative efficiency. He called a 
special board of twenty-one farm experts 
into being to advise him on developing a 
state-wide farm relief program. He appointed 
Miss Frances Perkins, previously chairman of 
the State Industrial Board, to be Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Labor at a 
salary of $12,000, a promotion well earned by 
Miss Perkins’ long experience and achieve- 
ment in labor work. 

* * * 


President Coolidge restored his citizenship 
rights to former Representative John W. 
Langley of Kentucky, who served a prison 
term at Atlanta for aiding the obtaining of 
liquor withdrawal permits. Langley was 
paroled in 1926, and now intends to seek 
reelection to Congress from his home dis- 
trict, which has in the meantime been repre- 
sented by his wife, Mrs. Katherine Langley. 

* * * 


Vice-President-elect Charles Curtis, who is 
also Majority Floor Leader of the Senate, has 
decided to remain in Congress until March 
4, although his successor will be appointed 
by a hostile Governor. Senator Curtis felt 
that he could not desert the ship when so 
much important legislation was pending. 

* * * 


The White House is valued at $22,000,000, 
and the Capitol at $53,000,000, according to 
an estimate by the District of Columbia tax 
assessors. 

* * 


Fifteen million dollars advanced to the 
Greek Government by the United States be- 
cause of expenditures during the war will 


be refunded and an additional $12,167,000: 


will be loaned by the United States under a 
recent agreement between the two countries. 
* * #* 


Ambassador Alanson B. Houghton, who 
was defeated for the U. S. Senate by Senator 
Royal S. Copeland of New York, returned to 
London to resume his post at the British 
Court. Before the election Mr. Houghton had 
tendered his resignation, but Mr. Coolidge, 
while writing him a letter of appreciation, 
had never formally accepted the resignation. 

* * * 


The Philippine Legislature, in its session 
just closed, passed several important bills on 
Governor General Stimson’s program, includ- 
ing an act for an executive staff and a cor- 
poration law of more lenient terms to outside 
investors. Colonel Stimson was vigorously 
supported by the Senate President, Manuel 
Quezon, whose health has compelled him to 
take a long rest. 
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Bubbles from the 


Anne Nichols, author and producer of 
“Abie’s Irish Rose,” has brought suit for 
$3,000,000 against Universal pictures, charg- 
ing that the motion picture “The Cohens and 
Kellys” was a plagiarization of her play. 


Henry Ford’s announcement that his fac- 
tories would employ 30,000 new men to keep 
up full production under the new five-day- 
week plan brought many thousands of job- 
less to the Ford plant in Detroit. However, 
only 500 a day can be taken on at present. 


The East fared much better than usual this 
winter in post-season games with far Western 
opponents, Georgia Tech winning 8-7 over 
California in the Tournament of Roses game 
at Pasadena, due chiefly to the now famous 
dash of Roy Riegel to the wrong goal line, 
while the picked team of football stars from 
the East defeated the Western team at San 
Francisco for the first time since these annual 
benefit games have been played. 

1} 


Professor James Dallas Burrus, who left 
$100,000 to Fisk University, was the first 
negro to receive a bachelor of arts degree in 
a college south of the Mason-Dixon Line. 


The week of February 8-14 will be ob- 
served by Boy Scouts as Anniversary Week, 
in celebration of the nineteenth birthday of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 


Five hundred letters of George Bernard 
Shaw have been brought to this country by 
Gabriel Wells, New York collector, and will 
be published next summer. 


Representative Stephen G. Porter of Penn- 
sylvania, Chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, introduced in Congress a 
resolution for the calling of an international 
conference on simplification of the calendar 
on the 13-month basis, the details of which 
were fully discussed in a debate outline pub- 
lished in the December 1 issue of The 
Scholastic. 

1G] 


Jacob Gould Schurman, American Ambas- 
sador to Germany, turned over to Heidelberg 
University a donation of more than $500,000 
from Americans for the construction of a 
new auditorium. 








News Cauldron 








Although the fire which swept it a month. 


ago caused damage of over a million dollars 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s four-million dol- 
lar unfinished Riverside church, which was 
being financed in a large part by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. will be rebuilt. 








What is said to be the most serious crisis 
in the history of the organization has de- 
veloped in the Salvation Army, many of 
whose leaders wish to remove from office 
General Bramwell Booth, international head 
of the order. Among those opposed to him 
is his sister Evangeline Booth, chief executive 
of the Salvation Army in this country, Bram- 
well Booth, it is claimed, has too complete a 
control of the entire organization, even to 
naming his successor. 
1} 


John Scott medals carrying an honorarium 
of $1000, were awarded to the following sci- 
entists: Dr. Do Amiral (Brazil) for his prep- 
aration of substances to counteract snake ve- 
nom; Dr. Alfred Hess (Clinical Professor of 
Children’s Diseases, Columbia) for using ul- 
traviolet rays to enrich vitamine content of 
food; Dr. Peyton Rous (pathologist, Rocke- 
feller Institute) for preparation of a tumor 
serum. 


* * * 


Who says Ameri- 
can college students 
are the only “rah- 
rah” boys? Would 
you believe this 
riotous picture was 
taken in the vener- 
able quadrangle of 
St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity, Edinburgh? 
The rush ensued 
when under-class- 
men celebrated the 
election of Premier 
Baldwin as Honor- 

ary Rector. 

* * 
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Russia and Persia have been brought nearer 
together by five recent agreements. The new 
compacts concern non-aggression, trade, cus- 
toms duties, fisheries, and the status of the 
Russian port of Pechlevi on the Caspian. The 
agreements are intended to make for closer 
economic relations while relieving Persia from 
the fear of Russian aggression. 


Two hundred and eighty-three Americans 
had incomes exceeding $1,000,000 in the year 
1927, according to official statistics of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. This is 52 more than 
fell in this income class in the previous year. 


Owen J. Roberts of Philadelphia, who has 
served faithfully as special counsel for the 
Government in the prosecution of the Teapot 
Dome and other oil cases, has resigned to re- 
turn to private practice, because he was dis- 
qualified, while in Government employ, from 
representing clients who had business with 
the Government. The prosecution will be con- 
tinued by his colleague, Senator Atlee Pome- 
rene of Ohio. 




























Pag ee doing every minute, 


_ hew games and stunts, deco- 
rations and costumes, place cards and 
favors, refreshment suggestions. 
Dennison has prepared these clever 
new plans for your Valentine Party. 
They are free! Just send the coupon. 


Use Dennison Party Goods 
Dennison’s gayand colorfuld ati terials 
for parties will transform any room or bare hall 
into a Court of Hearts or a Garden of Valen- 
tines, with surprisingly littlework. Crepepaper, 
decorations, favors, place cards, everything you 
need fora jolly party can be found at your local 
stationery, department or drug store. And for 
party ideas for every occasion, the Dennison 
Party Magazine is a treasure trove for the 
hostess, The current issue is on sale wherever 
Dennison Goods are sold. 

Send the coupon now for the FREE plans for 
the Valentine Party. And why not let us send 
you at the same time a copy of the Party Mag- 
azine, or the big Party Annual, filled with plans 
for parties all year round, or some of the new 
special books on entertaining? List in coupon. 


ss 














DENNISON’S, Dept. 113-A 
Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me the FREE plans for a Valentine Party. 


- | 
: 





Address 


| 
| 
| 
7 City. State 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Also send me the books I have checked be- 

low. I enclose proper amount to cover al. 
~-.-The Party Magazine 25¢ ....Crepe Paper Costumes 10¢ 
----Children’s Parties 10¢ ~---7 able Decorations l0e 
----Showers @ Announcements 10c .... Crepe Paper Flowers 10¢ 
----Money Making Parties 10e _...Sealing Wax Craft 0c 
~---Decorating Halls & Booths 10c.._..Lamp Shade Packet 10c 

The Part» Book $1.00 





r ae Paper Rope 10c 
~---Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower M ching $2 
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Advertising Fundamentals 


This is the fourth of a series of one- 
column articles dealing with both the 
business and technical phases of ad- 
vertising, and prepared as a contribu- 
tion to the industry by ten of the lead- 
ing national advertising agencies and 
organizations. They will treat such top- 
ics as agencies, rates, media, trade- 
marks, copy and layout, safeguards 
against dishonest advertising, etc. Read 
them regularly. You will be interested. 











4. Advertising Safeguards 
Prepared by the H. K. McCann Co., 
New York City 


@ Every profession in which the ability and 
special training of one man is used to help 
another must in self-protection guard itself 
against dishonesty and inefficiency. Lawyers 
have the Bar Associations. Doctors have the 
Medical Associations. And advertising has its 
parallel organization safeguards. Among the 
more important are these four groups: 


@ First, there is the organization of the ad- 
vertisers themselves —The Association of 
National Advertisers, who meet for mutual 
education and the advancement of advertising 
standards. 


@ Second, there is the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies (the “4 A’s”), 
which, like the Bar and Medical Associations, 
is a voluntary group of the leaders of the pro- 
fession who act together to set forth codes 
of advertising practice, who educate juniors 
in the profession, and who enlist these juniors 
in supporting the high standards established. 
@ Third, there are the publishers’ associations 
which scrutinize advertising agencies with re- 
spect to their character, financial responsibility 
and general ability to handle advertising in a 
manner which should insure its success and 
permanence. These associations, when satis- 
hed as to an agency’s fitness to render proper 
advertising service, recommend that it be “rec- 
ognized” by individual publishers, i. e., given 
the right to receive the advertising agent's 
discount or commission in compensation for 
its service to advertisers. 

@ Then there should be grouped with these 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations (the 
“A.B.C.”) which is directed by representa- 
tives of the agents, advertisers and publishers 
to standardize the circulation records of pub- 
lishers, audit these, and so provide a depend- 
able measure of value for publication space. 


@ Fourth, there are the Better Business Bu- 
reaus which are made up of groups of local 
business men in each large city, who work to 
check dishonest claims and acts by advertisers, 
including retailers. 

@ So there is a safeguard raised against dis- 
honesty and unfair practices in advertising by 
every element interested in advertising—the 
advertiser, the agency, the publisher, and the 
public represented by groups of local business 
men. 


@, That these safeguards are efficiently at work 
is attested to by the present high standard 
of advertising and the resulting general con- 
fidence in it by both the public and the na- 
tion’s business. 


WHO PAINTED ME? 


1. A pious and wealthy nobleman who 
lived in the hey-day of Spain’s glory devoted 
his substance to building churches. At his 
death, his two favorite saints, according to 
legend, appeared in a great light, lifted the 

y, and placed it in the sepulchre. This 
picture was painted to keep the miracle fresh 
for future generations, and’ decorates the 
church where he was buried. Though appar- 
ently falling into two distinct parts, a real- 
istic lower one, and a mystic upper one, the 
painting, on study, reveals itself as a unit 
both in composition and spirit. It is composed 
of a series of curves, sweeping upward to 
the white figure of Christ at the apex. Above 
the two bending saints with their limp bur- 





Results of No. 7 


The First Prize for “Who Painted Me?” 
Contest No. 7 in the December 15 issue of 
The Scholastic is awarded to Walter B. Ev- 
erett, Summit (New Jersey) High School, 
whose essay on Whistler’s “Portrait of Thom- 
as Carlyle” is printed herewith. 


Honorable Mention is awarded to the fol- 
lowing: Martha Creel, Roosevelt High 
School, Seattle, Wash.; John A. Hope, Lor- 
ain (Ohio) High School; Doris McDermott, 
Classical High School, Providence, R. 1.; 
Willard Tarrant, Topeka (Kan.) Catholic 
High School; Jane T. Phillips, Alexis I. Du- 
Pont High School, R. F. D., Wilmington, Del. 
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den, an ascend- 
ing angel car- 
ries a tiny soul 
toward the 
glory that 
awaits it. The 
Virgin, tenderly 
leaning to re- 
ceive it, and 
Saint John, 
kneeling in sup- 
plication, repeat 
the rhythm of 
the saints be- 
low. Back of 
them are Saint 
Peter, the Apos- 
tles, and the 
unending multi- 
tude of the 
blessed. The 
monks and gen- 
tlemen in the 
scene are por 
traits of distin- 
guished tcontem- 
poraries of the 
artist. 

2. This ar- 
tist was born on 
an Eastern 
Mediterranean 
island, and dur- 
ing his youth 
studied in Ven- 
ice under ‘Ti- 
tian (who in- 
fluenced = hiin 
very little) and 
later in Rome. 
But he soon de- 
veloped a unique 
personal method 
that can be 
classed with no 
other school. 

3. As he grew older he elongated his fig- 
ures out of all human proportion, until they 
sometimes seemed to evaporate into the up- 
per air. Some critics have tried to explain 
this distortion on the ground that he was 
mad; others, that his eyesight suffered from 
increasing astigmatism. But painters today 
are coming more and more to appreciate his 
genius, and it is now generally believed that 
his use of distortion was deliberate, as it is 
by many modernists, to secure emotional ef- 
fects superior to those of convention. 





Portrait of Thomas Carlyle 


(James M. Whistler ) 
By Walter B. Everett 
Summit (New Jersey) High School 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler, American 
impressionist painter, exhibited his “Portrait 
of Thomas Carlyle’ in 1874. This highly 
representative piece of the artist’s work shows 
not only the sympathy with his subject which 
makes his work so sincere, but also the revo- 
lutionary tendencies for which he was criti- 
cized—unconventional arrangements, colors, 
lights, and shades. It is also interesting to 
note Whistler’s characteristic butterfly sym- 
bol. In the beautiful “Peacock Room” of the 
Freer Art Gallery at Washington, one may 
try for hours to extract this same symbol 
from the intricate peacock design. Whistler 
is regarded today as one of our greatest 
American artists. 
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Brief Summaries and Suggestions 
from Current Magazines 














Journalistic Stars.—The romance of news- 
gathering is not, in spite of popular opinion, 
altogether dead, and it still contains many a 
thrill. Some of the feats performed by news- 
papermen in getting recent outstanding stor- 
jes are related. (“Aces of the Press,” by Rem- 
sen Crawford, North American Review, Jan- 
uary.) 

Dean of American Justice.—Justice Holmes, 
who has served more years on the Supreme 
Court than any other man, has made famous 
the phrase “Justice Holmes dissents.” The 
point of view and attitude toward life which 
have made these minority opinions so fre- 
quent are interestingly given. (‘Justice 
Holmes Dissents,” by Joseph Percival Pol- 
lard, Scribner’s, January.) 

Memories of the Wild West.—The son of 
a famous Indian fighter tells of the days 
when the Sioux still fought the white man, 
and of the many changes which have taken 
place in the west in his own time. (‘Across 
the Plains with Bridger as Guide,” by James 
B. Carrington, Scribner’s, January.) 

Searching the Beyond.—Psychical research 
is often confused with spiritualism, but the 
former, we are told, is an exact science, and 
its beginnings go back as far as the Old 
Testament. The writer surveys a lifetime of 
study and investigation of the subject. (“Fifty 
Years of Psychical Research,” by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Century, January.) 

Air versus Print.—Radio broadcasting is 
having a distinct effect upon the modern 
newspaper. In 1928, the two leading radio 
chains received twelve million dollars for 
advertising. Broadcasting of news events also 
makes the radio a rival of the newspaper. 
(“The Future Newspaper,” by Silas Bent. 
Century, January.) 

Aerial Education.—Education at home does 
not require correspondence school courses any 
longer. Lectures are broadcast on innumerable 
subjects, and a twist of the dials makes one 
ready for school. (“You Can Tune In and 
Get Your Education,” by Graham McNamee, 
American Magazine, January.) 

The Lusty Baby.—Arizona is one of the 
“baby” states, having been admitted to the 
Union in 1912. Its progress has been rapid, 
and now one finds airports and golf links 
where bandits once chased stage coaches. 
(“Arizona Comes of Age,” by Frederick Siin- 
pich, National Geographic, January.) 

Still Learning.—Turkey’s troubles with her 
new alphabet (Schol. Jan. 5) still continue, 
and the whole nation is busily trying to make 
the change from the cumbersome Arabic to 
the more modern Latin numerals. (“Turkey 
Goes to School,” by Margaret Owen Wil- 
liams, National Geographic, January.) 

More Lincoln Letters—Although their 
authenticity is being questioned by some his- 
torians and authorities on American history 
(Schol. Jan. 5), The Atlantic Monthly for 
January presents the second series of Lincoln 
letters, entitled “Lincoln the Lover—the Court- 
ship,” by Wilma Francis Minor, with photo- 
graphic reproductions of two of the letters. 


How to Handle Sheep.—While sheep-herd- 
ing requires submission to many hardships, it 
has its bright side, of which the writer, who 
is a college graduate, tells in the second 
article of a series on sheep herding. (“The 
Herdiag Day,” by Archer B. Gilfillan, A?- 
lantic “Monthly, January.) 


International Hypocrisy?—One of Ameri- 
can’s great historians surveys the contempo- 
rary scene in the light of the recent anti-war 
treaties, and points out that to most nations 
they may be nothing more than “scraps of 
paper.” The old disturbing rivalries remain, 
and he sees no prospect for enduring peace. 
(“Bigger and Better Armaments,” by Charles 
A. Beard, Harper’s, January.) 


Tamer of Electricity—Born a twisted, de- 
formed child, of whom it was predicted that 
he would be of no use to the world, Karl 
Steinmetz overcame a long series of handi- 
caps and hardships to emerge as one of the 
great wizards of modern science. (“Stein- 
metz, Jove of Science,” by Jonathan Norton 
Leanord, World’s Work, January.) 


What About Bridge?—Is bridge a national 
pastime or a national menace? Sidney S. Lenz, 
international auction bridge champion, and 
Walter B. Pitkin, Associate Editor of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, who has sworn that 
he will never play the game, participate in 
a. very amusing Socratic dialogue on the sub- 
ject.. (“Does Bridge Develop the Mind?”, 
Forum, January.) 
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which my Scandals must meet 


George White... 


fesodnaes of the famous} 
revue—the “Scandals” 


“I know audiences because I am often one of 
them...I know players because in most of my 
shows I take an active part. And I know the 
theatre because I am a producer. 
“All three of me, therefore—spectator, actor 
and producer—would feel better if coughing in 
the theatre could be eliminated. But since 
coughers will always be with us, a good way to 
curb the evil is by giving audiences Smith 
Brothers’ Cough Drops. And I, for one, am 
looking forward to the day when my chorus 
will toss S.B.cough drops over the footlights 
instead of flowers, confetti or candy kisses.” 
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Unpleasant and dangerous coughs and colds 
--most of winter sicknesses—start right in the 
throat. Smith Brothers’ cough drops protect you! 
They soothe and calm irritation, clear away 
hoarseness, and stop coughs! They are ‘“The 
cheapest health insurance in the world.” 


5c. Two kinds: S. B. (black) or the new 
Menthol, Keep a box handy always. 








Deaths of the Month 


BisHOP, JOsEPH 
B % Dax 
journalist, Secretary 
(1905-1914)  Isth- 
mian Canal Com- 
mission, biographer 
of Theodore Roose- 
velt. Edited Roose- 
velt’s Letters to His 
Children. 


CaporNA, FIELD 
MaArsHAL, 78, Dec. 
21, head of the 
Italian armies dur- 
ing the World War 
from 1915 to 1917. 


CouttTer, Dr. JoHN MERLE, 77, Dec. 23, 
dean of American botanists, author of many 
standard books on botanical research, mem- 
ber of different college faculties for 54 years. 








Marshal Cadorna 


CoLeMAN, CHARLES C., 88, Dec. 5, Ameri- 
can painter, who had lived on Island of 
Capri, Italy, for last fifty years. 


DAESCHNER, EmiLe, 65, Dec. 13, former 
French Ambassador to the United States, 
1925-1926. 


Dickinson, JAcosp M., 78, Dec. 13, Assist- 
ant Attorney General of the United States 
under President Cleveland, Secretary of War 
under President Taft. 


DeAN, BAsHForD, 61, Dec. 7, leading 
American authority on armor, former curator 
of armor of the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. 
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Fine, Proressor Henry BurcHarp, Dec. 
22, dean of the Department of Sciences of 
Princeton University, leading mathematician. 

FRAZER, Laura, 91, Dec. 25, childhood 
sweetheart of Mark Twain, and the original 
of “Becky Thatcher” in Tom Sawyer. 

HIsBEN, Paxton, 48, Dec. 5, author and 
diplomat, war correspondent and army officer. 
He held several diplomatic posts in South 
America and Europe, and was a strong ad- 
vocate of U. S. recognition of Soviet Russia. 


His chief literary work was a life of Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Jones, Henry ARTHUR, 74, January 8, Eng- 
lish playwright. Although his plays are sel- 
dom presented today, he was considered 
during the last part of the nineteenth and 
the first years of the twentieth century, one 
of England’s leading dramatists, and his 
plays served as vehicles for great actors. 
Among them are “Saints and Sinners” and 
“Michael and His Lost Angel.” 


HEIN, Sitvio, 49, Dec. 19, composer of sev- 
eral successful musical comedies, producer, 
and one of the founders of the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors, and Publishers. 


LONGFELLOW, AL- 
Ice Mary, 79, Dec. 
7, daughter of 
Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, one of 
the founders of 
Radcliffe College. 
She was the “grave 
Alice” of the poem 
**T he Children’s 
Hour.” 


MANNERS, J. 
HARTLEY, 58, Dec. 
19, famous play- 
wright, author of 
numerous plays, of 





Alice Longfellow 


which the best known and most successful 
was “Peg O’ My Heart,” which was per- 
formed 600 times in New York,with his wife, 
Laurette Taylor, in the star role. 


NicHoLtas, GRAND Duke or RussIA, 72, 
second cousin of the late Czar and principal 
candidate of Russian monarchists for the 
throne since the Soviet Revolution. He died 
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in exile in France. Nicholas was Commander- 
in-Chief of the Russian Armies during the 


‘ Great War, and distinguished himself also 


in the Russo-Japanese War. 


PaTTeN, JAMEs A., 76, Dec. 8, Chicago cap- 
italist and financier, who made many millions 
by huge speculations in wheat, corn, oats, and 
cotton. He contributed largely to philanthropy. 


RickarD, Georce L. (Tex), 57, January 
7. Famous sports promoter and mining oper- 
ator, gambler and adventurer, who staged all 
the great heavyweight prize fights of recent 
years. His colorful career carried him from 
Nevada to the pampas of Argentina. 


RoBERTS, THEODORE, 67, Dec. 17, stage and 
screen actor. Roberts was on the stage at 
eighteen, and acted for 43 years with many 
famous stage stars before joining the movies, 
where he had his greatest success. 


Squires, GRANT, 65, Dec. 10, aided Herbert 
Hoover to organize Belgian relief work dur- 
ing the World War. Was military censor 
during Spanish-American War. 


Wyute, Extnor, 42, poet and novelist, au- 
thor of The Venetian Glass Nephew, Orphan 
Angel, Black Armour, Trivial Breath, and 
other delicate and distinguished volumes. 


York, Epwarp P., 63, January 5, architect, 
designer of many hospital and college build- 
ings throughout the East. 





Romance vs. Character 
(Concluded from Page 45) 


that he is not being merely tricked, 
should ask nothing more than that the 
truth of human men and women be re- 
vealed even by “amazing and veridical 
tricks of fate.” 


And Russell does reveal the truth 
that lies concealed in those little-known 
people who are stationed in the out-of- 
the-way places of the world, and who 
are therefore usually, in the larger 
crises of their lives, confronted by un- 
usual choices that reveal characteristics 
obscured to casual eyes and minds. To 
paraphrase himself so that the words 
apply to his stories, he narrates “those 
obscure human tangles which ravel 
themselves in the depths of dark places, 
but whose threads are the passions, and 
whose center is the heart.” His char- 
acters sometimes “resemble insects ; the 
ciliate and noxious things that run 
about when you lift a damp rock”— 
“poor players at life twitted with their 
own playing” caught in strange incred- 
ibilities of intercourse against exotic 
backgrounds. Yet the underlying truth 
is usually that of the “proper spirit of 
a man rising to a situation no longer 
tolerable.” They find at least their good 
courage and keep it to the end. 
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Doubloon Gold 


(Continued from Page 4) 


and I noticed that the fat croupier had also 
been replaced. 

I turned back to the attendant at the bar, 
a pop-eyed nondescript in a white jacket. 

“Who was that?” I demanded indignantly. 
“Who is that man, and what the devil did 
he mean by blowing down the back of my 
neck ?” 

He stared at me, with fluttering lids, chalk- 
faced——-I was to appreciate presently what 
terror rode that obscure soul. 

“Nao compriendo,’ he stammered, though 
I had heard him use good-enough English 
of a sort in wheedling for tips. Impatient at 
his stupidity and my own jumpy nerves, I 
flung away from him—or, rather, I started to 
fling and was halted there in my tracks... . 

Now the contact of a revolver is something 
that no man need be taught to identify. It is 
a part of instinctive knowledge. When a 
hard blunt nose snuggled suddenly under my 
lowest rib I required no verbal order to make 
me stand quite passive and obedient. So I 
did stand, while still mechanically resisting 
the furtive, tremulous fingers that came steal- 
ing round my wrist, trying to force my hand 
open. 

I was not half so frightened as amazed, 
and certainly not half so frightened as the 
creature himself. I knew it must be the 
wretched little attendant who was tickling 
me with that revolver, and that he was try- 
ing to hold me up for something—what it 
might be I scarcely thought. If he had been 
respectable in any way through strength or 
skill or personality, I believe I might have 
yielded. , But to be robbed by this miserable 
hireling, this pop-eyed dispenser of bad cock- 
tails, himself in a state of the most abject 
funk, roused all the stubbornness of which I 
was capable. As if a sheep had assaulted 
me! 

I suppose I should have allowed myself 
to be shot ingloriously had not the big gam- 
bler discovered what was going on. In two 
steps he was by me, pouched the weapon with 
fist like a muff, and simply abolished Pop- 
eye... 

“Easy now!” he warned him. “Don’t yell!” 
It was an absurd anticlimax to see that bold, 
bad gunman being jammed upright to keep 
him from falling in a heap. “Reposo your- 
self, matey, if you know what’s good. Be 
quiet—comprendo so much? Nobody’s going 
to hurt you.? 

Somehow I found myself back at the little 
table. The gambler occupied the chair at 
my right this time, whence he could watch 
my late enemy, who hung collapsed over the 
bar. Except for these trifling changes, the 
whole incident might have seemed illusion. 

“What was that for?” I managed to ask. 

The gambler answered with a negligence 
that struck me in my condition of mind like 
an affront! 

“Well, the lad’s of no importance—don’t 
you see? He had to do what he was told 
and he wasn’t up to his job—that’s all. But 
I thought we’d best keep him in view. No 
sense having him run off to report.” 

“How true!” I said with a faint attempt 
at emulation. “One concedes the -frivolity of 
having the lad run off to report. After all, 
he could only confess that he had failed to 
murder me. But suppose I do it?” 

“What—complain ?” 

, ‘It occurs to me I might. I’m not vindic- 
tive, but I really don’t care for pistols with 
my drinks,” 


“To whom?” 

“Why, to the manager, I suppose; the 
maestro—the man who holds the gambling 
concession in this place.” 

“That’s the johnny with the beard. He 
would be pleased to get a complaint from 
you!” he snorted. “Why, it was he who gave 
this poor fool his orders!” 

“Oh!” I said, for lack of more adequate 
comment. 

“And he, again, is only a lesser devil. And 
if you should call the police, or the military, 
or anybody, all the way up—the governor 
himself—you’d probably find the same.” 

I regarded him to know whether he was 
serious. He was; and his laconic method of 
statement had an extraordinary effect of bit- 
terness. Action had lent him relief, but the 
cloud of some fixed discontent dwelt in his 
strong soul. Even as I watched, its shadow 
descended upon him again. 

“From your account they seemed prepared 
to spare no pains in making the visitor feel 
quite at home,” I observed—“up to the point 
of inducing him to remain permanently... . 
Was there any other object in the recent 
attention to me, do you think?” 

“You’ve got it in your hand.” 

I unclenched my hand and sat blinking 
down, with some astonishment, at the thing 
I had held throughout and was still holding 
—the Portuguese doubloon. His smile was 
grim this time. 

“Pieces of eight—what? They used to cut 
throats for ’em.” 

“Who wants the thing so badly?” I asked 
squarely. “Who’s after it?” 

“Number One,” was his cryptic answer. 

“Number One!” I cried. “Which Number 
one?” 

“Do you think I’m trying to mystify you?” 
he returned impatiently. “Look here—I’ve had 
that confounded relic only since yesterday 
myself. They tried these same tricks on me 
until I got tired and wrung a little yellow 
viper’s ears for him . . . Well, Number One 
wants it. Number One is the cause, the 
source, the trouble maker, for whose sake 
they move. I’m telling you every bit he could 
tell me—just that: Number One.” 

I drew a long breath. Adventure—ro- 
mance? The most hardened realist must have 
admitted that here was a promising lead. 
From the opened windows on the terrace 
came a stealthy, sudden rush of rain, con- 
fusing and drowning the fret of the sea 
below. The curtains flapped inward and we 
had a whiff of the island night, warm and 
damp, charged with the heady scents of lush 
vegetation. Back in the ballroom they were 
starting a waltz of Waldteufel’s, I think it 
was, some jingly strain that ran with the 
clink of money on the tables. A suitable set- 
ting for a wondrous tale; but it was borne 
upon me that if I wished full value for my 
venture I should have to play up now, and 
play up sharp. 

This difficult man was not the kind to 
unbuckle offhand. He was hardly what one 
might call a subjective peddler of his wares. 
He would not care two pins for my thrills, 
my quest of fancy, which to him in his own 
heavy obsession must seem the most con- 
temptible trifles. 

With studied carelessness I took the doub- 
loon on my thumb, flipped it and stuck it in 
my pocket. 

“No wonder you were so willing to make 
a trade!” I said dryly. “One would say the 
liabilities outweigh the assets. As they have 
now descended to me, it remains to inquire 
whether they were honestly come by.” 
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I had caught him fairly out of himself. He 
sat up as if stung, seemed ready to retort, 
and then yielded with a laugh—deep-throated 
tribute. 

“You want an abstract of title?” 

“My dear sir, I’m frank to say that’s what 
I wanted from the first. I remembered you 
from Monte Carlo, you see.” 

With his elbows on the table he pressed his 
hands over his eyes absently, in that singular 
mannerism he had; and when they were clear 
he searched me again, gauging my signi- 
ficance in some alien train of thought. 

“You seem entitled to it,” he acknowledged 
slowly, “if only by your cheek, you know. 
Please note you came asking. I shouldn’t care 
to punch your head later for calling me a 
Bae 4.3 

And this was the way I won his story at 
last. 

“Do you happen to carry any good, live, 
working superstitions about you?” he began, 
and marked my blink of surprise. “No! It’s 
a pity. Things must be so much simpler to 
a man who’s satisfied to trust in laws out- ~ 
side himself and his own vision. A streak 
of fatalism, hey? What a comfort! Mo use 
kicking about anything—it’s all been arranged 
for you. Or astrology, now: the stars were 
in the wrong house, which naturally accounts 
for Jemmy Jones being in the wrong pew. 
What’o, there’s warm cheer for Jemmy! 

“Why are you and I chumming here to- 
gether on this hole-in-a-corner of an island, 
for instance, with no end of a silly yarn 
between. us? Likely you’d much rather be 
somewhere and doing something else—I’m 
blessed but I should. Yet here we are; and 
both our lives, from a world apart, have 
led us up to this very minute. Now why? 
Coincidence maybe. Well coincidence must 
be worked a bit threadbare explaining things 
for people. 

“Take my own case: I was born in the 
Riverina of New South Wales, the back 
lots—sheep country. That’s where I belong—- 
and look at me! Quite a gap to bridge— 
what? ... 

“My father went out there as a jackaroo, 
without a penny; and before he died he could 
ride straightaway all day across his own 
paddocks. Nothing ever turned him from 
his natural destiny, which was raising good 
sheep, and plenty of ’em. In twenty years J 
don’t suppose he was off the station twice; 
it suited him. It would have suited me too. 
Roving and changing and mucking about in 
crowds—no; I was fed up with that when he 
sent me away to school. After his death I 
stepped into his place of course, and I never 
had any notion except to carry on as he had 
done before me to the end of my billet. Never 
any notion up to a day about three months 
ago, when there came a cablegram from 
England. 

“Well, it’s what I say—a man is better off 
if he has some simple and handy system of 
accounting for life. He goes to bed in his 
own private heaven and he wakes up in the 
general hell. And what’s the reason? There 
isn’t any, unless you believe in black cats or 
astral influence, or the curse of Shielygh—er 
something. 

“That cablegram was to inform me that 
my father had left another family back home. 
Naturally everything he’s acquired in Aus- 
tralia in near half a century belonged to 
them: the stock; the land; the house I was 
born in; the very picture of my mother on 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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the wall—everything. but. me, being an en- 
cumbrance on the estate... A fair knockout, 
wasn’t it?” 

His voice held the level acerbity that no 
man with a boy’s eyes has any right to know. 

“Did I fight? I started to—rather! At first, 
you see, I didn’t begin to understand what it 
was had hit me. I took my two years’ wages 
as overseer—I’d a right to that, at least— 
and I came on to England, with my comb 
over one eye, regularly scratching after trou- 
ble. And then I found the only people I 
could fight were three elderly gentlewomen 
who lived together on a Yorkshire lane in a 
little cottage covered with climbing roses. 
They were most polite and had me in to 
tea; and we talked about something—a sale 
of work in aid of the local church, I think. .. 
At that it was rather heroic of them, you 
know. The entertainment of a new and un- 
suspected half brother—sinister, hey ?—must 
present difficulties to the maiden mind. 

“I made none, of course. I saw their solici- 
tor next day and helped straighten out his 
papers for him. After which I departed. 

“The only thing I took away was a bit of 
family history.” 

Such was his blunt way of putting it; yet 
I was not so dull as to miss a glimpse of 
what it meant, the sacrifice he had made in 
his bitter grievance; the true and knightly 
spirit he must have shown toward those three 
innocent gentlewomen, so lightly and whimsi- 
cally touched in his narrative. 

At this point he paused and reached into 
the side pocket of his dinner jacket. 

“Have you seen the guidebook -they sell 
about the streets here,” he asked—‘“the Eng- 
lish Guide to Madeira?” 

I blinked again at the abrupt transition, 
but his hand came away empty. 

“Never mind,” he resumed. “I’ll show you 
something presently to surprise you. Mean- 
while hark to the family record: 

“It seems my people had inhabited their 
corner of Yorkshire time out of mind. That’s 
a common thing enough, a rural line rooted 
deep in the soil. But, what isn’t so common, 
they’ve managed somehow to keep the pre- 
cious old ancestral name alive and going— 
from the Ark, perhaps. Yeoman, franklin 
and squire, as they say, there is always 2 
Robert Matcham above ground somewhere. 
Robert Matcham, the descendant of un- 
counted Robert Matchmans—d’ye see? It was 
my father’s name, and when he made his 
break to Australia the tradition was too strong 
for him: he never changed it—which explains 
how. the solicitor came to trace him at last. 
Ypu'd hardly call it a fortunate heirloom; but 
it’s the only one I’ve got—my sole inheri- 
tance—for Robert Matcham happens to be 
my name as well.” 

He seemed to mean it as a sort of introduc- 
tion, in spite of the discomfortable irony of 
his tone. 

“It’s now three months, as I tell you, since 
Nemesis or Belial or coincidence—whatever 
you like—began to play this scurvy joke on 
me. It hasn’t quit yet. To what end, hey? 
What's it all about? What’s it damn well 
for? Perhaps that sounds like whining. Weil, 
it’s only whining for a chance to hit back at 
something or somebody. Wait till you’ve been 
caught up by the scruff and cuffed blind, as 
I’ve been, and no place to get your teeth in 
—Listen now: 

“My one idea was to get a part of what 
I'd lost, money enough to buy a little place 
of my own away there in the bush, the only 
thing I cared about or knew. I needed a 
stake—not much, just a bit of stake. An 


easy thing for an able-bodied man,. you’d say. 
But could I get it? Well, I’m broke again 
as I sit here—you’ll understand why your 
suggestion of a loan rather knocked the smoke 
out of me—and what I’ve been through in 
trying makes a pitiful comedy. 

“There was a syndicate undertook to send 
me out as managing partner on its big sta- 
tion in Victoria. They only required a de- 
posit, which I paid; and when I went around 
for the receipt that syndicate had vanished 
into thin air. I found a place with a wool 
merchant, who promptly failed. Twice I 
booked for Sydney on my own—missed one 
boat through a train wreck, and the other 
was libeled at the dockhead. I tried stowing 
away, and got as far as Havre before they 
threw me off. 

“Gamble? I gambled the way another man 
gets drunk—from exasperated craving, know- 
ing the folly of it. Longchamp, Enghien, 
Monte Carlo—you follow my course? Once 
and again I made a winning, but never quite 
enough; and finally Monte Carlo left me 
flat. You say you saw me there? Then you 
know how flat that was. At Marseilles I 
had to ship for mere bread on a friendly 
tramp going round to Lisbon. 

“Now notice how a man is made to look 
like a monkey on a string. I didn’t even 
know where that tramp was bound till she 
anchored in the Tagus. The same evening I 


- got caught in a monarchist riot on the Rocio, 


had the clothes torn off me and landed in a 
cell. They released me next morning, with 
handsome apologies and a coat, not so hand- 
some, which they said was mine. It wasn’t; 
mine was gone to rags. But in the lining of 
the one they gave me I found two Portuguese 
bills, and something else: a ticket by the 
Empreza Nacional steamer sailing for Ma- 
deira—within the hour! I took it. My word! 
What else was there to do? 

“You'll observe I never was in Madeira 
before—never meant or wanted to come here; 
had hardly heard of the isle. 

“TI landed yesterday; and perhaps you can 
guess the first thing I did in a place where 
horses are so plenty and so cheap. Man, I 
was crazy to get a saddle between my knees 
again—me that was raised in a saddle. So I 
hopped aboard the likeliest nag and rode for 
the open, out the coast—eastward, it seems. 
Why again should it be eastward? I can’t 
tell you; but it was the way that offered, 
winding along between the mountains and 
the sea, where the lava rocks prop the sugar 
terraces, black and green in layers, and the 
blue water below. .... 

“Well, I rode on for an hour or more until 
the path led me down to the very edge of the 
tide, where I had rough going over a cob- 
bled strand. At a certain place, which I need 
not describe, the girth slipped and I had to 
dismount to tighten it. And now, friend, 
I’ve brought you into the bit at last; and 
you can draw your own moral, for it was 
there, standing almost in the wash; as I 
was—” 

He seemed to hesitate on the phrase. 

“You found the doubloon?” I finished for 
him. 

“Winking up at me from the beach like a 
yellow eye!” he roared, and his big fist 
crashed upon the table and dropped a silence 
between us. I sat nonplused. 

“Nobody could blame you after that,’ I 
said, “for thinking you had a lucky. As you 
tell it, the whole purpose of your Odyssey 
was the finding of that pocket piece.” 

I should have laughed—had I not chanced 
to meet his clear blue gaze fixed upon me 
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with deadly candor. 

“Is such your opinion?” he asked. 

“You were certainly justified in backing the 
thing for all you were worth,” I answered 
lamely. 

“T see I may have to punch your head af- 
ter all.” He smiled quietly. “I’ve no skill to 
show you how it struck me; that is the 
trouble.” 

He reached into his pocket again and this 
time brought out and flattened carefully be- 
fore him, with his powerful, deliberate hands, 
a little red-bound pamphlet. “Then let me 
show you what I’d been reading along the 
way.” 

I took the pamphlet from him with expec- 
tation at low ebb. It was the guidebook to 
Madeira, a product of the local printer, I 
judged, thrown together to catch the. coppers 
of the tourist trade. I took it, I say, rather 
skeptically, and glanced down the page to 
which he had folded; but before I had 
scanned the half, a shock went through me. 
My incredulity vanished like mist in a wind. 
For here is what I read: 

“As for the dixovery of this lovely Island 
of Maderia, which is indeed a glorious pearl 
in the sea, it was probable in 1370; but not 
by the portuguese, which come much J/ater. 
The first was dixovered by sad accidenty by 
a lovely, oldest legend, by an Englishman 
named Robin a Machin, Roberto Machim, or 
Robert Matcham. He was brave lover of a 
too beautiful woman to describe, named Anna 
d’Arfet, his dear love, which he could not 
marry because the enterprise was not recom- 
mended by the patrons. 

“Hizory teaches us these two evaded to- 
gether to establish in France and took ship- 
ment with a pilot captain friend named Pedro 
Morales, who was great fighting pilot of 
Spain. They delivered free on, board and 
everything of best description, until the ship 
ran against a storm, which was indeed ter- 
rible. Many days they blow where the Pilots 
could not say; after varied assortment of 
trouble they came against this strange shore 
of Maderia and all wrecked. So perished in 
each others arms this famous love story, 
which are indeed a sad and lovely legend. 

“The pilot Pedro Morales exaped and went 
away to Portugal, where he told the King 
about this Island. So it was dixovered again 
by a navigator for the King, and always the 
populations snice named the place, Machico, 
after Robert Matcham and Anna d’ Arfet, 
which died together on the shore.” 

I had no least desire left to laugh when 
I. had finished, not even to ‘smile at the 
method of the quaint chronicler through 
whose commercial phrase there penetrated 
such a heroic gusto of sentiment. Again and 
more subtly, more alluringly, I felt the pres- 
ence of that valid marvel, the delightful fan- 
tasy of truth, for which no man ever quite 
outgrows the yearning. It was here, under 
my hand.... 

“Where did you get this?” I demanded. 

“Bought it from a hawker on the streets. 
Everybody buys ’em. They tell you the price 
of hammocks and seats in the theater and 
where to get sugar-cane brandy and ‘article 
of native indus’ry’.” 

“But it is true?” 

“Quite true. Do you suppose I wouldn’t go 
to the municipal library and see? You'll find 
it in all the history books, just as he says 
there—the local tradition about the discovery 
of Madeira.” 

“And you yourself are Robert Matcham!” 
I murmured. 


(To be Concluded in the Nezt Issue) 
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MIstREss (to maid): You’ve dusted this 
room so carelessly that I can write my name 
on any piece of furniture in it. 

Maip: Sure, an education’s a wonderful 
thing, ain’t it, ma’am? 

—J. C. B. Morgantown (W. Va.) H. §. 

1} 


“Late for drill again, I see, O’Malley,” 
snorted the irate captain. “How do you ac- 
count for this persistent tardiness?” 

‘’Tis inherited, sir,’ answered O’Malley. 
“Me father was the late Michael O’Malley.” 
0) 

OrFicer: Not a man in this company will 

be given liberty this afternoon. 

Voice (from the rear): Give me liberty 
or give me death. 

OFFICER: Who said that? 

Voice (meekly): Patrick Henry. 


Tony: You wanta da hair cut? Den I calla 
my brudda Pietro. 

Customer: Is he better at hair-cutting than 
you? 

Tony: Pietro much better. He tella da 
wonderful ghost stories and maka da hair 
rise, an’ he no losa time holding it up wid 
da comb.” —M. E. L., Saratoga H. 8. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
a 

WomAN (to telephone operator): Please 
give me the zoo. 

TELEPHONE OPERATOR: The lion is busy. 

oO 
Jimmy Pic: I never sausage heat. 
Mrs. Jimmie Pic: Yes, I’m nearly bacon. 
—Helen Rapp, Penfield (N. Y.) H.S. 





1000 Plays Fully Described 


Send for our FREE new catalog—it gives all the facts you 
need about cast, plot, setting, ete., of over 1000 of the 
best plays available for amateur production. With this it 
will be easy to select material for holidays and all days. 
It is the most up-to-date guide to Plays, Entertainments, 
Monologues, ete. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. Dept. 16 
542 So. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
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“I’m sorry, but all I can pay on this note 
is the interest.” 

“Darn the interest. It’s the principal of 
the thing.” 


A poor young actor had been trying for 
many months to get a part in some show. 
Finally he was given a part in a mob scene. 

“This scene,” said the director, “takes place 
in Siberia, and I want you to appear on the 
stage in a fur coat.” 

The actor showed up that evening, but 
minus a coat, for he was too poor to afford 
one. 

“Didn’t I tell you to wear a fur coat?” the 
director roared. . 

“T don’t have one,” the actor replied, “but 
it’s all right. I’m wearing very warm under- 
wear!” —John J., Plainfield, N. J. 

Oo} 


The side show at the circus was placarded 
with the sign: “See the Musical Dog. Admis- 
sion 25 cents.” Many people paid the required 
sum and entered the tent, where an ordin- 
ary looking dog, wearing a huge metal col- 
lar, was crouched in a corner. 

The audience waited a while for the per- 
formance to begin, but nothing happened. 
They called the showman, demanding to see 
the dog perform. He seemed surprised, and 
pointing toward the dog, said, “Why there’s 
the musical dog. Can’t you see the brass band 
round his collar?” 

J.B., Central H.S., Duluth, Minn. 


A Good Woman. By Louis Bromfield—Fred- 
erick A. Stokes, 1927. $2.50. 

This is the story of a woman, honored and 
respected, one who was “always right.” But 
somehow everything she did ended in tragedy, 
because she lacked understanding. With most 
of the scenes laid in the “Town,” this is a 
lifelike story of the influence of one individ- 
ual upon those whose existence came into di- 
rect contact with hers. This remarkable and 
dramatic characterization brings to a close 
Louis Bromfield’s study of one phase of 
American life. —Esther Gritz, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. Letters of W. D. Howells. Two types of lit- 
erature have had a surprising vogue during the 
last five years: biography and letters. Both have 
the same qualities of intimacy and reality that 
make them fascinating to old and young. We all 
like to read true stories, pertiounday if these 
stories depict great persons in every-day situations. 
Use this theme as the basis of your discussion of 
William Dean Howells. Tell where he was born, 
the various jobs and positions of honor he held 
along the way, other important men of letters and 
personages who were his friends, and finally of 
his editorship of the Atlantic Monthly. If yeu have 
access to a complete set of the Atlantic, you might 
find it very interesting to turn to some of Wil 
liam Dean Howell’s work as it appeared there. If 
anyone in the class has read Silas Lapham or 
A Modern Instance, selections from these works 
will be interesting. Read also Their Wedding 
Journey, A Chance Acquaintance, A Foregone 
Conclusion, and A Hazard of New Fortunes. 

In summarizing Howell’s life, be guided by the 
following quotation from Richardson’s History of 
American Literature: “Howells has strengthened 
his natural powers by a nice assimilation of the 
results of study, travel, and European residence. 
in his broad field of work he has shown his ready 
acceptance of the American necessity—or temp 
tation—to do many things; he has been editor, 
critic, traveller, comedian, novelist, poet and even 
(like Hawthorne) a writer of campaign biog- 
raphies.”’ 

Letters themselves, if they are to have per- 
manent value, should have certain attractive qual- 
ities; they may set forth the times of the writer, 
throw light upon disputed questions, give points 
of view which are fresh, set forth a vivid per- 
sonality. Which of these qualities de you find 
in these letters? Which letter do you like best? 


II. Heroes of Social Proyress—Jane Addams. 

Tell the class where Hull House is, what type 
of people have been particularly led into an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of what American 
democracy has to offer. Then tell of the career 
of Jane Addams and what she has accomplished 
in her active social and philanthropic work. 

III. Romance vs. Character in Tropic Scas. 
Again we have biography to consider, Notice that 
the approach is through what the man has ac- 
complished and not through where he was born,” 
or the date of his birth. Next notice that Mr. 
Wright tells you that you may judge beth the 
type and value of Where the Pavement Ends and 
In Dark Places by comparison with the work of 
two other authors with whom any fairly well read 
high school student is familiar. You know the 
word “romantic.”” Look up the word “exotic,” and 
if you can’t get the familiar feel of the word 
from the dictionary get it by thinking of the 
place and situation of Conrad’s novels or of Kip- 
ling’s Kim, What is the matter with a story which 
is called “anemic”? Do you know any such? What 
is the difference between “explaining and analyz- 
ing” (Par. 6), and “telling what happens and 
then revealing in a flash the motives?” In Para- 
graph 7 notice the phrase “emotional patterning.” 
What does it mean? 


IV. Doubloon Gold. List the ways in which this 
story is romantic. What gives it an exotic qual- 
ity? How many main characters have you? Are 
they carefully drawn or merely sketched? Do 
you find that J has little or nothing except what 
yeu give him from your own imagination? Sum 
up the characteristics of Robert Matcham. What 
characters are back drop? If you were going to 
make a movie of this story what element that 
does not appear so far would have to be sup- 
plied? Make a list of threads of story and char- 
acters and mysteries that will have to be tied 
together and explained in the next installment. 


V. Poetry Corner—James Stcphens. Here we 
have an Irish poet and if we think back to Oliver 
Goldsmith and Thomas Moore we shall not ex- 
pect the author to be anything but Irish. Unter- 
meyer says of him (Modern British Poets, p. 249) 
“Stephens’ outstanding characteristic is his de- 
lightful blend of incongruities—he combines in 
his verse the grotesque, the buoyant and the pro- 
found.” Can you find the incongruities in 
Peadar? How does he carry you along in space 
and mood? Why does he carry the two side by 
side? Wouldn’t yeu like to know how he came 
out? Why doesn’t Stephens tell you? The little 
poem Katty Gallagher is much more profound 
than Pcadar. What picture comes to you “Where 
nothing ever passes by?” If you have an Unter 
meyer turn to The Sheet on page 249. The Poppy 
Field reminds one of Irish little people, fairies, 
and elves. Do you think any of the characteristics 
mentioned above quite fit this poem? 
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Objective Tests Over the 
Semester’'s Work 


Objective tests may be of four kinds: matching, 
completion, multiple choice, and true and false. 
The tests are intended to discover the factual 
knowledge of the pupils. Since composition in fact 
tests is not a consideration, the pupils should 
write as few words as will answer the questions. 
To facilitate both answering and correcting, blanks 
should be placed on the right, or after the ques- 
tion—not before it. 

I. Matching Test. Write in the blank space the 
number corresponding to the author. ample: 
Hugh Glass was written by 15. 

. Louisa M. Alcott 9. James Hopper 


1 
2. Sir James Barrie 10. Constance D’Arcy 
3. Stephen Vincent MacKay 
Benet 11. Brander Matthews 
4. Kate Chopin 12. Edna St. Vincent 
5. Countee Cullen Millay 
6. Edna Ferber .< sudo "el 
7. Robert Frost 14. Frank Luther Mott 
8. John Galsworthy 15. John G. Neihardt 
1. “The Man Who Came Back” was written 
| 
2. “In Modern Dress” is a play by ....... 
3. “The Need of Being Versed in Country 
Things” is a poem by ............ 
4. Every high school student has read ‘“Senti- 





mental Tommy” by . 
. A story with a goo< 
With a Good Face,” by ............ 
. Every girl has read “Little Women” by .......... 
. “Caroling Dusk” is edited by a Negro poet.,...... 
. “Beyond the Bayou” is a local color story 


lesson is “The Man 





we 
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9. “The Dream Gown of the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor” is an unusual story by ........... 
10. “The Song of the Indian Wars” was written 
$i. “The Prisoner” is a story by an author who 
is also an essayist and a dramatist ........... 
12. “In the Days of Piers Plowman” is a pageant 
13. The great epic poem, “John Brown’s Body,” 
was written by .......... 

4. “The Hardy Garden” is a poem by ........... 

5. A story of New York life is “The Little Guy,” 
a 

II. Completion Test. Write the proper figure 

in the blank space. (1) biography (2) painting 

(3) poem (4) story (5) scientist. 

1. Louis Pasteur was a distinguished ........... 

. Genevieve Taggard wrote “The Dilemma of 
Ce Sek Ba. 








3. “Doubloon Gold” is a ......... 
4. “The Accordian Player” is the name of a... 
5. “The Man Who Knew How to Play” is .. 
6. “The Shame of Gold” is ........... 
7. “Up from Slavery” is ........... 
8. “Pao-chin,” written by Millay, is a ..... 
9. “The Rise of Silas Lapham” is a ........... 
10. “The Man Who Came Back” is the title of 
BD  ccescesasssee 
III. Multiple Choice. Underline the correct an- 
swer. 


. The most outstanding literary type in modern 
literature is (1) biography (2) lyric poetry 
(3) satire. 

2. Autumn Oaks was painted by (1) Bellows 

(2) Inness (3) Millais. 

Emily Dickinson was (1) English (2) a North- 

ener (3) a Southerner. 

. Thoreau was celebrated for his (1) essays 

(2) love of nature (3) ae. 

. “Jo” is a character in (1) “Huckleberry Finn” 

(2) “Little Women” (3) “Sentimental Tom- 


un ee & 


m Thad 

6. “Marriage a:'la Mode” was painted by an (1) 

American (2) Englishman (3) Spaniard. 

. Susan B. Anthony worked for (1) the poor 

(2) slavery (3) suffrage .for women. 

8. The tinker who was said to be inspired was 
(1) John Adams (2) John Bunyan (3) John 
Milton. 

9. “The Lookout” was painted by (1) Winslow 
Homer (2) Gericault (3) Whistler. 

10. Robert Frost lived in (1) 18th Century (2) 
19th (3) 20th. 

IV. True or False. If the statement is true 

write the figure 1; if false write 0. 


“ 








1. Columbus Day is celebrated bef | an 

2. Leo Tolstoy was a Russian nobleman ........ 

3. Stephen Benet wrote “John Brown’s Body” 
in New York 

4. Sentimental Tommy was written by Arnold 
Bennett ~..... 

S. —_ children should be grateful to Horace 
Mann ........ 

6. John Neihardt is called the Hoosier poet —........ 

7. The Vestris was the name of a mine , 

8. Brander Matthews is a college professor ...... 

9. William Dean Howells distinguished himself 


at home and abroad .......... 
10. “Pieces of Eight’”’ is a name given to a ma- 
chine gun ............. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I. The Fundamentals of Basket Bali. 


We hope that readers of The Scholastic, even 
if they are not players or fans, have read or 
will read this article, because the lessons it 
teaches can be applied to any worthwhile aim or 
ambition in life, to boys and girls as a school 
community, and to all of us as members of so- 
ciety. 

Self confidence and conscientious practice or 
work are mentioned. Make a list of other qualifi- 
cations and methods for attaining success in a 
profession or calling removed from the world of 
sport that you find in this treatise. In “Shooting,” 
“Passing,” and “Dribbling’ what requirements 
are mentioned which are very essential in solving 
the problems of the school, home, city, state and 
nation? 


Il. Jane Addams. 

Cite as many of her qualities, acts and ideals, 
as you can, which tend to bear out the statement 
that “she is the personified conscience of Amer- 
ica.” Mention the training and experience that 
she had which gave her the background for her 
work at Hull House. What is Toynbee Hall? Ask 
about it among your teachers; some may have 
taken summer work there. 

What is the aim of Hull House? Enumerate 
some of its activities. What similar houses have 
you in your own city? 

In what different spheres has Miss Addams 
demonstrated ability and leadership? Cite ex- 
amples. Mention her contributions to society along 
the lines of social ethics, tolerance and the scien- 
tific method. Does the fact that she was a sup- 
porter of Ford’s Peace Ship or that she is on 
the D.A.R. “Blacklist” detract from her great- 
ness? Why? 


II. The Debate. 

This debate will give a better conception of 
this very important question of water power than 
a mere formal treatise, and should be read even 
by those who are not interested in debating. Be- 
fore you read it, however, look up the following 
words: amortize, potential, horse-power, expedient. 

What is the definite contention of each side? 
What example of state-operated power plants is 
given? Give the main features of the Federal 
Water Power Act of 1924. What caution is made 
in regard to the Boulder Dam project. Consti- 
tutionally and legally, what may the Federal Gov- 
ernment do as to utilizing the streams for water 
power? A state? 

If a formal debate is held, the debaters should 
remember that merely comprehensive briefs are 
here given. Although in many instances proof is 
cited, it will be well for the debater to read the 
authorities noted for additional data and to elab- 
orate on the various statements made, It would 
also be a go idea for representatives of both 
sides to interview executives in both privately and 
publicly owned and operated power plants. Stu- 
dents not in the debate should prepare a _ two- 
or three-minute argument based on material gained 
by reading or investigating in addition to The 
Scholastic. After the set speeches of the debaters, 
those favoring the affirmative should be asked to 
seat themselves on one side, those believing in 
the negative on the other. Then let the presiding 
officer call for talks from the class alternating be- 
tween the two sides. 


IV. Foreign Affairs. 

German Reparations, What was the reaction in 
Frante and in Germany to the Annual Report of 
S. P. Gilbert on the working of the Dawes Plan? 
What portion of the annual payment does France 
receive? Should she with this aid be able to ar- 
range payment of her debts to the U. S.? Who 
will probably be our unofficial observers at the 
coming meeting of the Reparations Commission? 
Are the selections good? Why? 

South America. What is a protocol? What is 
the make-up and authority of the commission pro- 
vided for by the protocol signed by Bolivia and 
Paraguay? Give the main features of the new 
Pan-American Treaty for arbitration and concil- 
iation. 

Afghanistan. What is the strategic position of 
Afghanistan? Locate it on your map. Amanuilah 
may be likened to which famed European monarch 
of years ago? 

Monte Carlo. Find it on the map. Is the ruler 
of this famous resort a gambler? Are taxes high? 
What seems to the caust of the trouble men- 
tioned? What nations are eager to gain posses- 
sion of this little nation? 
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Objective Tests Over the 
Semester Review 


I. On a piece of paper write the numbers 1 
to 20 with a parenthesis after each, viz. 1 ( ) 
etc. Then, one at a time, take the items in col- 
umn A and write in the parenthesis after each 
number the corresponding number of the item 
in column B that explains or is connected with 
it. For example if 1 in A were Coolidge and 6 
in B were President of U. S., our answer would 
be 1 (6). It will be noted that there are twenty- 
one items in B and only twenty in A, to prevent 
the matching of left-overs. 


A, B. 


1. Robot 1.Woman Suffrage 

2. Pasteur 2. Dry Plan Prize 

3. Harvey 3. Slain by Toral 

4. Durant 4. Sea Tragedy 

5. Vestris 5. Mexican Labor Organ- 
6. Obregon ization 

7. Venizelos 6. Graf Zeppelin 

8. Crom 7. Mechanical Man 

9. Paul Siple 8. Farm Relief 

10. Karolyi 9. Barred from the U.S. 
11. Eckener 10. Circulation of the Blood 
12. Addams 11. Microbic Theory 

13. Susan 8B. Anthony 12. Reapportionment 

14. Hughes 13. The Philippines 
15. Taena-Arica 14. Hull House 

16. Chaco 15. Greek Statesman 

17. Fenn Bill 16. Secretary of State 

18. Britten 17. With Commander Byrd 
19, Stimson 18. World Court 
20. Kellogg 19. Disarmament 

20. Chile and Peru 


toc 


. Bolivia and Paraguay 


II. Underline the correct answer: 

1. George Eastman was named one of the 
“Nine Pioneers” for, (a) his suggestion of a new 
calendar, (b) his work in photography, (c) his 
aid to aviation. 

2. Krassin is (a) the capital of Afghanistan, 
(b) retiring president of Mexico, (c) guest-con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
(d) Russian “ice breaker” which rescued part of 
the stranded Nobile expedition. 

3. John Stuart Mill wrote, (a) On Liberty, 
(b) Up From Slavery, (c) The Wealth of Na- 
tions, 

4. The Franco-British agreement had for its 
purpese: (a) complete disarmament, (b) a de- 
fensive and offensive alliance, (c) the limiting of 
the number of submarines and large cruisers. 

5. The annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor passed a resolution favoring 
(a) one big union, (b> Russian communistic doc- 
trines, (d) a special session of Congress to re- 
vise the tariff upwards, 


III. Above each of the following names write 
the letter denoting the proper classification: (A—- 
Writer, B—Diplomat, C—Statesman, D—Edu- 
cator, E—Actor, F—Reformer, G—Inventor.) 

William Morris, Countee Cullen, Mantell, ‘ol- 
stoy, DeForest, Crane, Fletcher, Horace Mann, 
Gerald Nye, George Moses, Poincare, Miklas, 
oe, Booker T. Washington, Stephen Vincent 

enet. 


IV. Fill in blanks and make any necessary 
corrections: . 


1. Mussolini, leader Of the -.cccccceuom » is a great 
believer in democracy. 
2. Sigrid Undeet, a2 ................. > aon Ge ....c.. 


for Chemistry. 
3. The “big three” in pane affairs are 
an 





4. The controversy between Britain and the 
U.S. is “—— over the limiting of ............ ton ........... 
5. The Boulder Dam Bill, sponsored by Sena- 
tor David A. Reed, is to provide .............. » Prevent 
avnmenenny and to aid the farmer through. ............... 


V. Write for three minutes on one item of 
each of the following groups: 1. Louis Pasteur, 
Susan B. Anthony, William Morris; 2. Kellogg 
Peace bo World Court, General Act of the 
League of Nations; 3. Dispute between Bolivia 
and Paraguay, Pan-American Conference. 


VI. Locate each of the following in the proper 
Nominating Convention and mention part played: 
LaFollette, Claude Bowers, George Moses, Vare, 
Moody, Mellon, Curtis, Robinson, Roosevelt. 

Do the same for the campaign: Work, Raskob, 
Mrs. Willebrandt, J. W. Davis, Norris, Borah. 

Very briefly state the stand taken by each of 
the major parties as to the tariff, prohibition, 
water power, immigration, agriculture. 

Write a three-minute statement on the results 
of the election. 


VII. Outline the selection of a President from 
nomination to inauguration, noting the details 
under each. Name some of the changes suggested 
as to the electoral feature. Give a three-minute 
argument for any one of these, or for the present 
system. 
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arth is flying models. Fascinating, thrilling fun. 
And, here’s unquestionably one of the finest model 
airplanes anywhere to be had. As pictured. Wings con- 
structed of special fibre material almost unbreakable. Main 
wing measures 19” and it is shaped for lifting power. A 
cabin monoplane, closed fuselage. Strong landing gear, 
disk wheels, rubber tires. Adjustable rudder, rear skid. 
Heavy duty rubber motor. Seven inch heavy aluminum 
propeller with terrific driving force. Five hundred foot 


AF ok: Dred flights easily obtained. We believe this to be the fastest, 


9) speediest, true to scale model airplane obtainable any- 
where. Satisfaction guaranteed. You can have it free! 
Thrilling Tales of High Adventure 


The Open Road for Boys’ Magazine has 50 pages every month 
crammed with thrilling tales of high adventure on land and sea, in 
air. Great mystery and sport stories. Amusing tales of school lite. 
Absorbing articles, countless departments. World-wide correspond- 
ence club, “My Friend Abroad,” runs every month. Many book- 
length serials later costing $2 each. A whale of a magazine for boys. 

You’ll think it is great! A 


Sensational S ecial Offer / PR bre 





Tes world is wild over aviation! Greatest sport on 
e 




























For 
We will send you 24 issues—a two year’s subscription—to The Open Va Boys’ Magazine 
Road for Boys’ Magazine containing at least 60 superb stories, at 7S Dept. SN6, 

least 6 book-length serials, countless articles and other features, a Seaway St. 
H| tremendous value, and this unbeatable quality model airplane both ee cane life! 
for $2. Here’s $2. Put me down for 


s A a two-year subscription to 
The Open Road for Boys’ 
ot or ? on ly f Magazine and rush me the | 
7 








model airplane described. : 
Name H 
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